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AIM AT ABOVE-THE-AVERAGE YIELDS IN 1919 





OR the average 
F Southern farmer, we 

cannot think of a 
better resolution for the 
New Year than one call- 
ing for better-than-aver- 
age yields. Average 
yields, whatever’ the 
crop, mean, over a period 
of years, little more than 
a living wage. But as 
the individual farmer 
rises above the average, 
his net profits, nine times 


rise. The man whoraises 


can only mean poverty to 
the grower; the man who 
grows corn and oats at 
our average rate of 15 to 


20 bushels per acre must 
there can be 


no profit in such yields; 
our peanut and tobacco 
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farmers, our dairy ‘and 


_ general livestock farmers 


A BEAUTIFUL FARM HOME 


arm Homes Like This Are Possible Only on Farms Where Better-than-average Yields Are the Rule 





must see that so long as 


they are content with a merely average yield per acre or per animal, 
just so long will they find the farming game unprofitable and unsatis- 


factory. 


Good land, planted to good seeds 


and well fertilized and well tilled is the 








key to successful farming; for good 
land, plus good seed, fertilization and 
tillage, means high yields and good 
profits. In the new year, every farm- 
er should aim at these; and in getting 
them, it should be remembered that 
rather liberal expenditures are justifiable. 
For instance, when a bale of cotton with 
the seed is worth $150, our average-per- 
acre yield of one-third of a bale is worth 
$50; but when we increase this to two- 
thirds of a bale, worth $100, we havea 
gross profit of $40 with which to pay for 
the cost of the increase. Of course the 
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cost of this increased yield, if the matter be gone about judiciously, 
will practically never be as much as $50. 
fact, it will be $25 or less, 


More often than not, in 
leaving a net profit of $25 or more per 
acre. And the same rule will hold with 
other crops and livestock as well. The 
higher the yield per acre or per animal, 
within certain limits, the greater the net 
return. 


The new year and the years to come 
hold great things for the thinking, pro- 
gressive, business-like farmer. Prices 
promise to remain good for a long time, 
and fair profits seem certain for the man 
who farms right 


Let us, as our first New Year resolu- 
tion, aim at putting our farms ona big- 
yielding, money-making basis. There is 
no surer way for making farm life more 
attractive and desirable and for keeping 
the boys and girls on the farms. 
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What Do You Think They’re Singing? 


-K-K-KATY”? “Smiles”? “Sweet- 
heart”? “That’s the Kind of a 
Baby for Me”? “The Tickle 

Toe”? Well, what would your crowd 
be singing at a lively party? 


You can sing all these—and thou- 
sands more—old and new—if you 
have a Gulbransen to play them. 


Notrouble to read a song roll. The 
words are printed as big as THIS 
right on the paper and each word 
appears at the moment in should be 


sung. 
Is Your Home Dull: 


Do people seldom “drop in”? Do 
your parties “drag”? Cheer things 
up with music—songs the folks can 
join in. Nobody ever tires of music 
—the variety is endless. 


The songs a mother sings to her 
baby—the rowdy chorus things the 
boys let out at stags—the good old 
church hymns that mean somuch in 
church—the love songs a man likes 
to hear his dearest girl sing— 


Yes, and the waltz the girls could 
“just die dancing to”—and today’s 
jazz fox-trot with the words every- 
body wants to know. 


ULBRAN 


Player-Pia 


I 


Do You 


These 24 pieces are the most poular right now. 


Several kinds of music are represented. Which 


of them would you pick out to play on your Gul- 


bransen if you owned one? 


Smiles 

Oh! How I Wish I Could 
Sleep Until My Daddy 
Comes Home 

"Till We Meet Again 

Oh! Frenchy 


Oh! How I Hate to Get Up 
in the Morning 


My Belgian Rose 


I'm Always Chasing Rain- 
bows 


K-K-K-Katy 

There's a Long, Long Trail 
Over There 

Beautiful Ohio 


Oui, Oui, Marie 


it's So Easy 


If I'm Not at the Roll Call 
Kiss Mother Good-bye for 
Me 


Everything Is Peaches 
Down in Georgia 


Indianola 


When You Come Back, and 
You Will Come Back 


A Little Birch Canoe and 
You 
Sweet Hawaiian Moonlight 


I'm Sorry I Made You Cry 
Dreamy Hawaiian Moon 
For Your Boy and My Boy 
Blue Danube 

I'm Glad I Made You Cry 
National Emblem 


to Pla " 


-this Gulbransen 
Its pedals work so easily a baby can play the 
Gulbransen—just as shown in our famous trade 


mark. 


In fact, a certain baby did play the Gul- 


bransen; that’s where we got the idea for the 


trade mark. 


You can be breathless from dancing—or ex- 
hausted by a hard day’s work—yet play your Gul- 


bransen enjoyably, delightfully. 


It seems to read 


your thoughts, so sympathetically does it respond 


to your touch. 


Musical 


Possibilities 


‘ : } [ ae 
That Equal Your Desires 
If you appreciate the finer music—if your taste 
in quiet moments runs to the waster composers— 
the Gulbransen is your instrument of instruments. 


(Pronounced Gul-BRAN-sen) 
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Gulbransen Trade Mark 
Muratore—world-famous tenor—plays a Gul- 
bransen at home, Harold Henry—America’s dis- 
tinguished pianist—uses a Gulbransen in his 
studio to study the recorded playing of other vir- 
tuosi. 


You must put preconceived ideas behind you 
when you come to consider the Gulbransen. It 
has taken the drudgery out of piano playing. But 
left in it—yes, put into it for most of us—the op- 
portunity to play with all the expression our 
imagination can conceive. 


Che Leading Player—and 
Nationally Priced 
For two years, more Gulbransens have been 
made and sold than players of any other make. 


Think what this means. It is an astonishing re- 


cord. 


Two things have made it possible. The sheer 
quality of the instrument—its sweet singing tone 
-~its delightfully easy operation. And the Nat- 
ionally Priced plan of doing business—each model 
has but one price, the same to everybody, every- 
where in the U. S.—burned into the back of each 
instrument before it leaves our factory. 

Thinking men respect us for this policy. It 
makes the Gulbransen the standard of 
wherever it is sold. National prices, war tax 


value 


paid: 

White Honse Model $600 Town House Model $485 

Country Seat Model 535 Suburban Model 450 

The most substantial piano dealers have nat- 
urally made the Gulbransen a feature of their 
business. There is such a dealer near you. Look 
for the Gulbransen trade mark—the Baby at the 
Pedals—in his window, or ask us for his name 
and address. We will gladly send you our catalog. 


GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON COMPANY 
819 No. Sawyer Ave., Chicago. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions | 


By TAIT BUTLER 








How Much Can a Farmer Pay for 
Stable Manure? 


READER asks: “Will it be profit- 

able to buy ‘compost’ or stable ma- 
nure from a soldiers’ camp at $3 to 
$3.25 a ton, freight $1.30 per ton and 
cost of hauling three miles to farm, 
not counting teams which would oth- 
erwise be idle, about 50 cents a ton?” 


These different items of cost make a’ 


total of $5.05 a ton for the manure laid 
down on the land, not counting the 
horse or team labor in hauling. This 
looks rather high for stable manure. 
but the plant foods in a ton of stable 
manure, at the prices now charged for 
commercial plant foods, are worth 
that much, as the following will show: 


PLANT FOODS IN 1 TON STABLE MANURE 


10 pounds nitrogen at 35 cents ........ $3.50 
6 pounds phosphoric acid at 7 cents... .42 
12 pounds potash at 10 cents........... 1.20 
—_—_ 

TetGe cd cacdess $5.12 


Of course, all these plant foods are 
not immediately available, nor will 
they become so during the first year; 
but on the other hand, stable manure 
gives a large increase in crop yields 
on Southern soils in proportion to the 
plant foods it contains. 

It is entirely possible that plant 
foods will sell, a year from now, or 
for use an the crops of 1920, for less 
than the prices we have assumed and 
therefore these prices may be too 
high for that part of the plant foods 
in the stable manure which does not 
become available for the crop of 1919. 
But it must also be. remembered that 
the prices we have assumed are less, 
especially for the potash, than are 
now being asked for commercial plant 
foods. As stated, the cost is high for 
stable manure, but as we have shown 
not out of line with the present prices 
of commercial plant foods, nor with 
the prices of farm products. 

It is true that it will take an in- 
crease of 100 pounds of lint cotton 
at 25 cents a pound to pay for 5 tons 
of this stable manure. Our inquirer, 
who is acquainted with the land, can 
judge much better than we can wheth-~ 
er an application of 5 tons of stable 
manure will likely increase the yield 
of cotton 100 pounds in the next two 
years or the next two crops. The ef- 
fects of the stable manure will last 
longer than two years, but we would 
not advise the application of stable 
manure at a price which the increase 
in crops would not pay for during the 
first two years. 


Best Crop to Sow With Oats for 
' Grazing 


“IF IT’S too late to sow vetch (De- 

cember 9), what can be sowed in 
oats or rye to make pasture when 
oats or rye are cut off?” 

Lespedeza is about the only grazing 
crop suitable for sowing in oats or 
rye that is best seeded in the spring. 
On good land well supplied with lime, 
red clover may furnish considerable 
grazing after oats or rye are cut, but 
in extreme eastern or southern sec- 
tions, or the coastal plain, the soils- 
are not generally suited for red clo- 
ver, although in sections where red 
clover does well it is valuable for the 
purpose desired in this case. For 
pasturage for cattle we know of noth- 
ing equal in the South to lespedeza 
for the purposes stated. It is about 





the ‘only’ plant we know that will 
generally give much grazing after the 
- oats are harvested. © 


If the pasturage is for hogs and the 
acreage is large enough to permit, 
some of the oat or rye land might be 
seeded to lespedeza in February or 
March and on the balance of the land 
after the oats or rye is harvested 
there might be planted peanuts or soy 
beans for grazing later in the season. 
In fact, the time of year following 
oat harvest, until say August 15, is 
the most difficult time to furnish sat- 
isfactory grazing for hogs unless one 
has alfalfa or red clover. For this 
period, in the absence of alfalfa, pos- 
sibly the general pastures of Bermuda 
and lespedeza are the safest prospect 
for green feed. 

A good pasture is not made quickly 
and there is no plant sowed with 
oats or rye that will furnish a large 
amount of grazing the balance of the 
season after the oats are harvested, 
but on the whole we believe lespe- 
deza is the best we have in the South. 





Measuring Corn in the Crib 


O MEASURE corn in the crib, find 

the cubic contents of the space oc- 
cupied by the corn. That is, multi- 
ply the depth of the corn by the 
width and then by the length. 

If the corn has the shucks on, di- 
vide the cubic feet of the space occu- 
pied by the.corn by 3 to find the 
number of bushels of corn. If the 
corn is not well settled or if there are 
many long shanks to the ears and 
the ears are large and the shucks 
thick, it will take all of 3 cubic feet 
to hold a bushel of corn, if not more. 
If however, the corn is snip-shuck- 
ed and well put in the crib, 5,000 cu- 
bic inches, wHich is the rule in some 
sections, will hold a bushel. The 3 
cubic feet rule, of course, allows 5,184 
cubic inches, or 184 cubic inches 
more than the rule which uses 5,000 
cubic inches, 

For ear corn, with the shucks off, 
2% cubic feet or 4,320 cubic inches 
will hold a bushel. The rule is to find 
the cubic feet occupied by the corn 
and multiply by 10 and divide by 4, 
or as stated above, divide by 2%. 

For shelled corn the space occu- 
pied by a bushel is, of course, the 
regular bushel measure, or 2150.4 cu- 
bic inches. ; 


Fertilizing Value of Cotton Stalks 


. rue is the approximate fertil- 
izer value of the stalks remain- 
ing from a yield of 300 pounds of lint 
cotton per acre?” 

Only an approximate answer can be 
given, for it is well known that the 
proportion of. stalks, Teaves, etc., to 
lint will vary with the locality, soil, 
season, fertilization, variety and oth- 
er varying conditions. 

Williams of the North Carolina De- 
partment of Agriculture, says that, 
“As an average of a large number of 
weighings made under widely varying 
conditions, the cotton plant is com- 
posed approximately of 20.23 per cent 
leaves, 23 per cent seed, 10.5 per cent 
lint and 46.25 per cent of stem, limbs, 
bolls and roots combined.” 

If 300 pounds of lint represents 10.5 
per cent of the plant, then the leaves, 
stalks, bolls and roots, which repre- 
sent 66.5 per cent of the whole plant, 
weigh when dry, (300+ 10.5 X 66.5) 1900 
pounds. McBryde, in Bulletin No. 33 
of the Office of Experiment Stations, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, gives the following percentages 





as representing the different parts of 
the plants by weight: 


TN OO re eT re 10.56 per cent 
OOS -svrcedeee ss 000 eke ene 23.03 per cent 
7, Qe " ©. A | 
SR SIs ns HONEA bins 0 ice 0's © 23.15 per cent 
Se Se OL yee 14.21 per cent 
pe es, Pel ay eee 8.80 per cent 


Using these percentages as a basis 
of calculation, a crop of 300 pounds of 
lint would give the following weights 
of the different parts of the plants. 

Lint, 300 pounds. 

Seed, 654 pounds. 

Leaves, 575 pounds. 

Stems, 658 pounds. 

Bolls, 404 pounds. 

Roots, 250 pounds. 

The weights of the different parts 
of the plants in a 300-pound crop of 
lint as given by Van Slyke are as fol- 
lows: 


Lint, 300 pounds. 
Seed, 550 pounds. 
Leaves, 570 pounds. 
Stems, 630 pounds. 
Bolls, 350 pounds, 


When we come to the composition, 
or plant foods in the different parts 
of the plants, there is no agreement 
between the three authorities. from 
which the above data are taken. In 
some cases there is such a difference 
as-to make it impossible to harmonize 
them. For instance, Williams gives 
an average of 1.32 per cent of nitrogen 
in the leaves; while McBryde, in Bul- 
letin No. 33 gives the nitrogen in the 
leaves as 3.21 per cent. 

Van Slyke’s figures in most cases 
are approximately an average of those 
of Williams and McBryde. Hence, the 
following table is taken from Van 
Slyke, except as relates to the roots, 
in which case McBryde’s data are 
used: 








| Phosph’ic| 

Nitrogen | Acid | Potash 
800 Ibs. Lint ....... .6 Ibs, 3 Ib.s | 1.9 Ibs. 
550 Ibs. Seed ...... 19.3 Ibs. 7.7 Ibs. 6.3 Ibs. 
570 Is. Leaves ..... 12.8 Ibs. 3.3 Ibs. 6.3 Ibs. 
630 IDs. Stems ..... 4.4 Ibs. 1.3 bs. 3 Ibs. 
350 Ibs. Bolls ...... 3.5 Ibs. 1.7 Ibs. | 11.4 Ds. 
250 Ibs. Roots ..... 2.3 Ibs. 1.2 Ibs. 3.2 Is. 











According to these figures, which 
must ke regarded as largely esti- 
mates, the leaves, stems and bolls in 
a 300-pound crop of lint contain 20.7 
pounds nitrogen, 6.3 pounds phos- 
phoric acid and 24 pounds of potash. 
Or if we include the roots, the plant 
foods left after a 300-pound crop of 
lint is gathered .are nitrogen 23 
pounds, phosphoric acid 7.5 pounds 
and potash 27.2 pounds. 





Some Corn Feeding Inquiries 


READER asks: 1. “What propor- 
tion of the feeding value of the 
entire corn plant is contained in the 


- shredded stover? 


“2. What is the feeding value of 
the shucks from a bushel of corn? 

“3. What is the fertilizer value of 
the cobs from a bushel of ear corn? 


“4. When the ears only are har- 
vested what is the fertilizer value of 
the balance of the corn plant left on 
the land?” 

1. In answering questions 1 and 4, 
it will be necessary to assume a cer- 
tain yield of corn grain and stover, 
and consequently the answer can 
only be an estimate or approximate 
the truth. 

The proportion of stover to grain 
will vary: according to season, local- 
ity, variety and many other varying 
influences, but we may for our pur- 
poses assume a yield of 30 bushels of 
grain and 1% tons of stover, which 
contains all the corn plant harvested 
except the grdin on the cobs. These 
may be divided as follows, although 
the proportions may vary considera- 


bly » 

Ears:—Grain .....++. Dabae bee bes 1680 pounds 
ODS .ctveccccscceococsss 4230 pounttds 

Stover:—Stalks ....c.-ssecsceee 1500 pounds 
LOAVES .cccccccccccece 7506 pounds 
OO. can te one sw wes 250 pounds 


According to Henry, the digestible 
nutrients in these materials are as 


follows: 





| | Carbohy- | 

) Protein | drates Fat 

1,680 Ibs. corn grain. .j/126.0 s.j1,139.0 Ibs.| 77.3 Ibs. 

420 Is. cobs (ground); 1.7 ibe.| 198.6 Ibs. -8 Ibs. 

2,500 Ibs. corn stover. | 52.56 Ibs. |1,060.0 s.| 17.5 Ibs, 
| 


(Medium moisture) | 

The total digestible nutrients in 
the corn grain and cob, after multi- 
plying the fat by 2% to bring it on an 
equality with the carbohydrates, are 
1641.78 pounds, while the total diges- 
tible nutrients in the corn stover are 
11525 pounds. The digestible nu- 
trients in the corn grain are more 
valuable than those in the stover, be- 
cause there is a higher per cent of 
protein which is always higher-pric- 
ed than carbohydrates, pound for 
pound. Moreover, the corn grain is 
entirely consumed or fed without 
waste, while the stover is not entire- 
ly eaten by the animals, there being 
a waste of from 20 to 30 per cent re- 
fused by the livestock. ; 


Perhaps it is not far wrong’ to 
state that the ears contain from 60 
to 70 per cent of the obtainable feed- 
ing value of the corn plant, unless 
the whole plant is put in the silo, 
when probably there is little differ- 
ence in the feeding value of the 
grain and the stover. It must be re- 
membered, however, that when the 
prolific varieties with smaller stalks 
are grown and the stover is well cur. 
ed and shredded or cut it may have 
a feeding value higher than that in- 
dicated. In fact, it is quite possible 
for the stover to have a feeding val- 
ue of 40 per cent of the whole corn 
plant, according to its quality and 
the other feeds used. 











2. Shucks on a bushel of corn will 
weigh from 4 to 8 pounds, according 
to the. variety, or the thickness of 
the shucks on the ear and the man- 
ner in which the ears are gathered. 
If we assume a weight of 6 pounds, 
for the.shucks on a bushel of corn 
their feeding value can best be 
shown by comparing the digestible 
nutrients in 6 pounds éach of corn 








shucks, cottonseed hulls and crab 
grass or other grass hay: 
Carbohy- 
Protein drates Fat 

6 Ibs. corn shucks ..... -04 Ibs.| 2.84 Ibs.| .02 Ds. 
6 Ibs. cottonseed hulls -02 Is.| 2.00 hs. 09 Ibs, 
6 Ibs. crab grass hay ..| .21 s.| 2.40 Ds. 06 Ibs. 
6 Ibs. timothy hay ....|_.18 Ms.|_ 2.59 Ms. 07 Ibs. 




















3. The cobs from a bushel of ear 
corn weigh about 14 pounds. The 
plant foods in 14 pounds of corn cobs 
and their value at 30 cents a pound 
for nitrogen, 6 cents a pound for 
phosphoric acid and 10 cents a pound 
for potash is as follows: 


In 14 pounds of corn cobs: 
Nitrogen, 0.045 pounds at 30c...1.35 cents 


Phosphoric acid, 0.01 pounds at 6c .06 cents 
Potash, 0,09 pounds at 1l0c...... .90 cents 
nent 

POtal . cacvvecesseuc’ 2.31 cents 


At the prices.assumed the plant 
foods in the cobs from a bushel of 
corn are worth 2.31 cents, but the 
cobs must rot before these plant 
foods are available for feeding grow- 
ing plants. 

4. Assuming that the stover left 
weighs 2500 pounds, it may actually 
weigh more or less, the plant foods 
in 2500 pounds of corn stover are 
about as follows: 

In 2500 pounds of corn stover: 


Nitrogen, 22 Ibs., at 30c ...... ++. - $6.60 
Potash, 28 pounds at 10c..........+ 2.80 
Phosphoric acid, 10 pounds at 6c.. .60 
—_—_——s 

Watal, oc ceeiecsce $10.00 


This seems a high fertilizer value 
for 1% tons of corn stover, but the 
prices assumed for plant foods, al- 
though not as high as plant foods 
sell for in commercial fertilizers, are 
higher than ‘existed before the war. 
Moreover, some of these plant foods 
are lost by the weathering, the blow- 
ing away of part of the leaves and 
possibly in other ways, unless they 
are quite promptly plowed into the 
soil, and then they must rot beforé 
the plant foods can be used by the 
growing crops. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 

















Carbon Disulphide on Beans and 
Peas 


HAVE heard a rumor that harmful 

effects are sometimes experienced 
from eating beans that have been 
treated with carbon disulphide. Will 
you give us a paragraph on this in The 
Progressive Farmer?” 

It is barely possible that some effect 
might be had from using the carbon 
disulphide directly on the beans but 
not at all probable. Properly used in 
a vessel on top the beans the fumes 
soon pass away leaving no trace that 
a chemist could find. 








Best Variety of Strawberries 
HAT is the best variety of straw- 
berries?” 

Theré is no “best” variety of straw- 
‘berries. There is a host of varieties, 
all good in some respect, and every 
one varying somewhat. You need 
early, mid-season and late varieties, 
for no one variety will last through 
the whole season in good shape. For 


“an early variety the Early Ozark is as 


good as any. Big Joe, Klondyke and 
Missionary are good _ mid-season 
sorts. Chesapeake is the best late 
variety I know for late fruiting in 
upland dry ‘soil, and Gandy for low 
land. 





Potato Price Prospects 
FLORIDA correspondent says that 
they lost $50,000 last spring on 

Irish potatoes by not taking my ad- 
vice and going slow on early potatoes, 
and he like a great many others asks 
for my opinion of the prospects for 
the early crop of Irish potatoes next 
spring. I have already stated that so 
far as I can see there is a good pros- 
pect for fair prices for the early 
“Southern crop of Irish: potatoes, but 
nothing perhaps very unusual. Prices 
of the main or late crop of this sea- 
son are as yet too low for profit, and 
this fact may tend to clear the mar- 
ket, so that there will be a clear mar- 
ket for the Southern crop. 





Legumes and Cabbage 


ROM Georgia: “In turning under 

legume crops what is the relative 
value of the crop mature but still 
green and the crop mature and dry? 
In banking cabbage for the winter by 
turning toward the north and cover- 
ing with earth, how deep a cover is 
needed here where the mercury at 
rare intervals may go to zero, and 
will a mat of straw be desirable?” 

If the legume, whether peas or clo- 
ver, is fully mature I cannot see that 
it will make much difference whether 
turned under green or dry so far as 
the plant food in the crop is concern- 
ed. Turned under green in hot weath- 
er it will decay more rapidly. 

I simply turn the cabbage over to 
the north and cover the stem and 
lower_ part of the head well with 
earth, leaving only the flat top ex- 
posed. Nothing more is needed, and 
the thickness of the earth will de- 
pend on the size of the cabbage. 


“Sot in Their Ways” 


OU know where it is yourself, but 

I will not say where-this corres- 
pondent lives. “Your conclusions 
about our lands and mode of farming 
are correct. Our people do nothing 
for the land but use fertilizers, and 
when it rains the soil runs together 
like putty. Unless everything is at 
its best -we make poor crops. You 
cannot change them. They are very 
‘sot’. in their ways. This year the 
Irish potato crop was very poor with 
I selected a red 
clover sod, broke well and planted it 
(8 acres) in second crop Cobbler pota- 





toes. I spread on some stable 
manure with a manure spreader, and 
made 518 barrels of marketable pota- 
toes without any fertilizer. This 
shows what our land will do with 
good treatment. That land is now 
in wheat with 400 pourtids of acid 
phosphate an acre and the wheat will 
be followed by peas, the stubble being 
broken with tractor.’ 


tops 
t 


All over the South there are similar 
instances of men who are breaking 
away from the old practices, and yet 
the amazing thing is that in every 
case like this one there are so-called 
farmers all around who never seem to 


learn anything from what is done 
right in their midst. They are “sot in 
their ways.” They know that their 


ways are keeping their land poor, but 
they are “sot” and cannot be moved 
or made to prosper. These are the 
men who make the averages of the 
crops so low. They keep their land 
bare and wasting all winter and then 
try to get it rich to grow ‘crops by 


buying fertilizers only. Reader, are 


that are not cylindrical but are taper- 





ing will often make more corn than 
the score-card ears, and it is corn— 
bushels of corn an acre—that the 
farmer needs. . 


The best method is to plant a plot 

itself for seed, away from all other 
corn. Then when tassels appear, pull 
out the green tassels from every bar- 
ren stalk, and every stalk that does 
not come somewhere near your ideal 
perfect corn plant: Then all the pollen 
will be furnished by the most desir- 
able plants. The ear-to-row plan is 
all right for the exact breeder, but 
the average farmer will not give the 
close attention needed, and the plot 
with the inferior stalks deprived of 
their male bloom will annually come 
nearer to the type selected. Of course 
the soil should be rich in the 
plot, and it should also be rich in the 
field where it is planted, for it never 
pays to grow corn on poor land. 


by 


seed 





Better Not Mix Things 


ROM Alabama: “I have two acres of 

land from which pea hay was cut 
this summer. I intend to plant corn 
and potatoes on it the coming season. 
I am planning to plant the corn sev- 
en feet apart and in June to plant 
Irish potatoes between the corn. It 





to stick to them. 


3. 
that every acre is paying its way. 
4. Soil-saving and soil-building 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: FIVE THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


M*: some good New Year farming resolutions, and then resolve 


2. Make up your mind now that in future you will average 
bigger yields per acre, and begin now to put into operation any meas- 
ures that may be necessary to get them. 


Now is the best time to do that clearing and ditching. See to it 


the next twelve months. Look to your terrace-building now. 


5. Study the fertilizer situation carefully, also your soil and crop 
needs, and be prepared to buy intelligently when the time comes. 





should have much attention during 








you “sot in your ways,” or are you 
open-minded and determined to use 
the brains God has given youeand to 
improve the land He has intrusted to 
your care and for which He will hold 
you responsible? 





Selecting Seed Corn in the Field 


“IN FIELD selecting seed corn there 

are some farmers who select seed 
from the richest spots in the field, 
while I maintain that the selecting 
should be from the average soil of 
the field. Please advise.” 

While seed selected from rich soil 
and planted in a poor soil will often 
disappoint the grower, I would pay 
far more attention to the character of 
the plant and its surroundings than to 
the soil. The difficulty in field selection 
in general is that while we may select 
seed from a plant of the most desir- 
able habit, it may have been fertilized 
by the pollen from a very undesirable 
plant near by, and will be just as like- 
ly to inherit the undesirable traits of 
the male parent as those of the fe- 
male. What we need in the South is 
to prevent the natural habit of corn 
not carefully selected to run into 
extra tall stalks, with ears out of reach 
and a very short top above the ears. 
We want to get a more compact habit 
of plant, one with just as many leaves 
as the tall one, but closer together 
and bringing the ears in handy reach. 
Then we want prolific yields. Corn 
that will average more than one or 
two ears is always a longer season 
corn. But we have plenty of time to 
mature the longer season corn, and 
get a heavier yield. Then, while a 
cylindrical ear, well filled at the tip, 
makes a pretty ear for the score card 
at a corn ear show, it does not follow 
at all that such an ear will give you 
more bushels afi acre than a tapering 
ear with a snout at th tip, for the ear 
with a covered tip will tend to grow 
a shorter ear. Then it has been shown 
by repeated experiments that ears 


is good land and will make 35 bush- 
els of corn an acre. Or will it pay 
better to plant cotton between the 
corn?” 

I do not think that it will pay to 
plant corn that wide apart and plant 
something between the rows unless 


it be peas. Better plant the corn 
in fourefoot rows and twenty inches 
in the rows and maketa crop of 
corn. Then plant the potatoes for 


the late crop in July in rows three 
feet apart and fertilize in the furrows. 
Planted as you suggest you will make 
less corn and potatoes or cotton than 
planted by themselves. 


Wants to Grow Alfalfa 


ROM upper Piedmont North Caro- 

lina: “I have a two-acre lot which 
was in wheat the past summer and it 
made 45 bushels of fine grain. After 
harvest I sowed the lot to soy beans 
and inade a fine crop of hay. Now 
I have spread on it 25 to 30 loads of 
rotten manure which I could not keep 





over till spring on account of lack of 
room. I dislike the manuring and 


now intend to prepare this land and 
sow to alfalfa in the spring. I am 
going to apply five or six tons of 
finely ground lime. Should I sow oats 
with the alfalfa to get the best re- 
sults? Should I turn this land in 
spring and then harrow fine before 
sow'ng?” 

As a rule the summer is the best 


time to sow alfalfa. Sowed in spring, 
it has to fight the whole summer 


growth of crab grass, and on a fertile 
piece of land such as you describe, 
the crab grass, after stable manure, 
will naturally be heavy. Yet I have 
seen fine growths of alfalfa from 
spring sowing. I have seen it sowed 
on wheat in the spring on frosted soil 
just as we commonly sow red clover. 
In fact alfalfa will thrive on good 
land of any sort if the surface soil is 
free from stagnant water. I have seen 
it at Syracuse, N. Y., growing on a fer- 
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tilé clay loam underlaid by deep sand 
and the roots away down in that sand 
searching for permanent moisture. I 
have seen it by the seaside making a 
fine growth on land of a heavy clay 
not three feet the salt tide. I 
have seen it making a dense growth 
on high sandy soil, but in every 
the upper foot or two was drained. 
Water standing on the surface will 
quickly destroy it. 

say that you applied manure 
that you could not carry over till 
spring. Now, by the way, I would like 
to say that manure is not a thing to 
“carry over.” The best place for man- 
ure is spread on the land as fast as 
you can get it there after it is made. 
Manure carried over till spring will 


above 


case 


You 


have lost much of its value. In writ- 
ing of the lime, I suppose that you 
mean ground limestone and _ not 


ground lime, as you say. There would 
be no objection to the use of 2 1-2 
to 3 tons of ground limestone an acre, 
but I would hardly use that much 
burned lime, even for alfalfa, 


4 


From what you say you have at- 
tended to the plant food needs ex- 
cept for what alfalfa especially needs. 
Your soil has an inexhaustible store 
of potash in it, which the organic mat- 
ter of the manure and the limestone 
will help you get, but phosphorus is 
especially needed. You should plow 
the land deeply in early spring and 
harrow in 400 pounds of acid phos- 
phate an acre. The alfalfa needs this 
more than the stable manure for it 
can get nitrogen from the air. Geta 
laboratory culture of the alfalfa bac- 
teria and inoculate the seed. Sow 25 
pounds of seed an acre, and see that 
you get clean seed and no other. A 
wheat drill with a grass seed attach- 
ment will put the seed in best. Do not 
sow oats or anything but alfalfa seed. 
Getting a good stand, watch the 
growth and the growth “of the crab 
grass. The young alfalfa will often 
turn yellow when six inches high. 
If this takes place lose no time in 
mowing ft off and it will recover. In 
any event, it is best to mow off the 
crab grass. The best practice is to 
put the land in peas in spring, disk 
these down in August and turn them 
under and then apply the lime’and acid 
phosphate, and sow the seed from mid- 
dle to last of August. 





Better Grow Something Else 


ROM western North Carolina: “I. 

have five acres sowed to red clover 
about three years ago. I have 
a stand of clover but it does not grow 
as large as it should and I wish to 
know what I can do to make it grow 
larger. Will it be all right to sow 
lime on the clover this winter?” 

Red clover sowed three years ago 
has lived its life. It is seldom worth 
while to keep clover longer than two 
seasons. Better turn the sod under 
and spread lime and harrow it in well, 
add some acid phosphate and plant 
to corn. Then after cutting the corn 
in the fall seed the land to wheat and 
on this sow red clover in the. early 
spring and you will probably get a 
better growth. Cutting clover for 
hay year after year and adding noth- 
ing to the soil will make small clov- 
er and small crops of other things. 
You cannot eat a cake and keep ‘it. 
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XXV.—The Best 


[This is the twenty-fifth and last of a 





THE FARMERS’ EXPERIENCE MEETING 


Lessons This Year’s Experiences Have Taught Me 


series of subjects discussed during 1918 in 








“Our Farmers’ Experience Meetings.”] 
The Play Spirit in Work Learning to Save High-priced 
. ($3 Prize Letter) Labor 


 hges past year has been both happy 
and profitable, though at first 
when I asked myself why, it seemed 
a little difficult to determine. Here 
at the plantation home, an hour and 
a half from any sizable town and 
half a mile from a neighbor, there 


have been no events of great moment, ’ 


no brilliant parties, no high lights. 
In fact, we have beén living the exist- 
ence of any average farm folks— 
plowing, planting and reaping, mend- 
ing, cooking and reading. And yet 
there has-been an undercurrent of 
happiness running through the days 
and weeks that has blended the whole 
year into perfect harmony. To find 
why I watched the progress of a day 
and found this answer—we had learn- 





ed to play. 
For years social centers, schools, 
great industries, quite the entire 


world, indeed, have been laying stress 
on the value of the “play spirit.” It 
was from none of these sources, how- 
ever, that we learned our lesson. It 
was simply that the Husband has a 
knack for masquerading work as play. 
When the commissary needs cleaning 
and there is coffee and sugar to be 
weighed out it is “Let’s play store!” 
When there are letters to write and 
books to keep, it is: “Don’t you want 
to be my ‘stenog’ this afternoon?” 
And he never begrudges the extra 
time and effort it takes to move my 
typewriter into the sunshine on the 
porch, or in cool weather to light 
a fire and draw up a big chair—“cozy 
and comfy” is the expression. Some- 
times when there are errands through 
the fields or to a neighboring small 
town he comes to dinner saying, “If 
you will be a good girl and make 
yourself your prettiest, I will take 
you somewhere this afternoon. 
Where? Oh, that’s a secret.” So I 
make myself my prettiest in clean 
gingham and we sally forth. More 
often than not I am taken because I 
am needed to hold the horse, a tape 


line or some such, but our errand 
takes on a gala spirit. 
Gradually this spirit has proved 


contagious. A serious person by na- 
ture—I even confess to having been 
dubbed “kill-joy”—I also have learned 
to play. The most commonplace du- 
ties of the day can be made gorgeous 
if one just holds tight to that play 
spirit and leaves the dreadful sense 
of drudgery leagues in the rear. Even 
the Negroes about us have uncon- 
sciously caught the idea. Not infre- 
quently my cook concocts a new dish 
with a great show of mystery. She 
does little extras—cleans the shelves 
or the stove and then waits my sur- 
prised approval and appreciation, and 
I try never to fail her. The house 
man brings an extra load of wood, 
builds a fire, kills a rabbit or wild 
duck and then he too enjoys the 
pleasant stir his effort creates. 


It is not that we replace work with 
play; we try to make work play by 
investing it with the elements of play 
—the light-heartedness, the physical 
zest, the happy interest. And we are 
all better for it. We are less tense 
mentally and physically; that tense- 
ness which leads to harsh words with 
their resulting hurt is not reached. 
Then too, our work is better and 
more speedily done. 


Thus the best lesson of my year has 


been in learning the value of play. 
THE WIFE. 





Among the farmers of France coéperation 


has been growing tor a generation. There 
are about 2,000 coéperative associations en- 
gage) in the making. of cheese from the 


milk of cows, goats, ana sheep. 


These have 
helped to make the. different 


brands. .of 


chee*e_ tamousi\a broad ab’ wall ae at homes 





($2 Prize Letter) 

PEAKING in a general semse, the 

best lesson that this year’s experi- 
ence has taught me, is to get my farm 
in a shape that will make me inde- 
pendent of outside labor. The so- 
called “floating” labor of the South 
has never been such as might be de- 
pended on, and now, since the war has 
upset and changed everything around, 
the few able-bodied Negroes left with 
us are generally above any but “soft 
jobs with over pay.” In other words, 
you never know for sure whether you 
will get your cotton chopped and hoed 
and help to gather same, or whether 
“General Green” will have his own 
way, and the fleecy staple remain in 
the burs until it becomes blue. 


First of all, though I’ve never been 
a“heavy hitter” in the matter of cot- 
ton acrcage, I am going to cut it to 


The Value of a Good Dust Mulch 
THE 


ence 


best lesson .this year’s experi- 
has taught me is that it pays 
to till the soil thoroughly and to keep 
a good dust mulch on the surface, re- 
gardless of weather conditions, or 
rather the prospects of future weath- 
er conditions. I have learned that it 


doesn’t pay to listen to weather 
prophets, and that the weather is 
subject to sudden and_ perverse 


changes. 


I had planned to mulch my potatoes 
this season with straw, but at the 
time the work should have been done 
the soil was wet and we were getting 
an abundance of rain. An old friend 
and neighbor persuaded me not to 
mulch the potatoes, for, said he: “A 
straw mulch will cause them to rot 
when there is so much rainfall.” I 
didn’t mulch them, and when the 
drouth came they suffered extremely, 
making only about 25 per cent of a 
crop when harvested, 


In the spring the prospects for a 
good crop of corn were quite favor- 
able. I always cultivate with the idea 
in mind that to stir the soil thor- 
oughly and to maintain a good dust 
mulch on the surface will bring re- 
sults. But the wheat harvest often 


PUSHING THE CATTLE TICK OFF THE MAP 
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HE heavy, ragged line shows the national quarantine line of 1906. 
The white area below this line shows where the people have since 
driven out the tick and freed their territory from Federal quaran- 


tine. 458,529 square miles, 63 per cent of the entire tick infested area, has 
been released from quarantine since 1906. But there is more territory to 
conquer—270,036 square miles of Southern territory shown in black on 


this map, is still tick-infested. 


four or five acres, prepare the land 
better, plant better seed, use better 
fertilizers, and cultivate it better. 
This will allow me more time for my 
other crops, more of which will be of 
a nature that will allow of some part 
of them, at least, being harvested by 
the farm livestock. 


The farm buildings that I am now 
erecting, I am trying to have suitable 
for the new way of farming that I saw 
had to come. To this end I have tried 
to provide plenty of shelter for all 
the livestock, as experience (of other 
years, as well as that of this) has 
shown me that to do their best, an- 
imals must have shelter as well as 
feed; and that plenty of protection 
must be had for the feed provided, 
or the feed would give out before it 
had been consumed. Then too, ve- 
hicles and implements must have pro- 
tection from the elements, as well, or 
they too will give out before they 
wear out. 


In line with The Progressive Farm- 
er’s campaign for more home conven- 
iences, which my experience of this 
year (and others) has taught me is 
a very laudable move, I have planned 
to put in a pump right at the kitchen 
piazza’s edge—in lieu of a more pre- 
tentious affair which I am not in a 
position to afford at present. As to 
the matter of wood, it has always 
been my policy to provide that right 
at the cook’s hand—and not away a_ 
hundred yards or so, at the wood pile. 

R. M. McDANIEL. 


Butts, Georgiai; 


interferes with our plans. When we 
stopped the cultivators to go into the 
harvest fields then the corn suffered. 
The middles became dry and hard and 
there was insufficient rainfall; conse- 
quently further cultivation was very 
difficult. In order to maintain a good 
dust mulch on the surface, one must 
stir the soil often. 


When it came to fall plowing for 
wheat, the ground that was plowed 
early and received the full benefit of 
the subsequent rains was in fine con- 
dition, while the late plowing dried 
out and was in very poor condition at 
seeding time. It is very easy to tell 
the fields that were plowed early and 
the ones that were plowed late this 
season. The late plowing showed up 
a very poor stand of wheat, due to the 
lack of moisture. 

FRED B. LEE. 





Learning to Save Food 


TRIVING to obey the commands of 

my government and Food Admin- 
istration during the period we have 
been at war in an effort to save and 
conserve food and other necessities 
of life has very clearly demonstrat- 
ed to me that I have unconsciously 
wasted food during my entire past 
life, in many instances, too, to a 
harmful degree, no doubt. 


Take, for instance, sugar. We were 
allowed but two pounds per week, 
and wé expected serious results from 
a falling off. of about six pounds of 
sugar per week.. We soon;, found,, 
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however, that we could actually exist 
on two pounds of sugar per week, and 
ere long, by using substitutes, such 
as honey, syrup, etc. and cutting out 
many pastry foods, we discovered that 
we were getting all the sugar we need- 
ed and that we had actually wasted 
thousands of pounds of sugar during 
our past lives. Sugar is only one of 
the many things that required a war 
and a food administrator to Convince 
us that we had been wasting many 
kinds of food by an over-indulgence 


that we now have every reason to 
believe was harmful te us in many 
instances. 


C. C. CONGER, Jr., 
Penn Laird, Va. 





Some Valuable Pasture Experience 


HIS year’s experience with cattle 

has convinced me that it does not 
pay to keep your pasture stocked to 
its full capacity. A few cattle on 
good grass will pay a better profit 
than a lot of cattle on poor grass. It 
better to keep just what cattle 
your pasture will carry through the 
driest years, rather than to keep 
what cattle it will carry through a 
favorable year. If the season is fav- 
orable and you have an excess of 
grass, you can buy a few cattle and 
make a profit on them. But when 
you over-stock, and your grass is 
gone, you can do nothing but feed, or 
sell at the other follow’s price. When 
you .have fat cattle you can sit on the 
fence and let the buyer sweat; when 
the cattle are in bad condition, you 
do the sweating. 

In July we sold cows for $30 per 
head that should have brought $70. 
We sold calves for $17 that should 
have brought $40. Why did we do 
this? Because we were out of grass, 
buying feed was out of the question, 
and it was either sell or let them dié. 
The winter of 1917 was a hard one, 
but we fed heavily and managed to 
get through. We had a fine calf crop. 
The cattle picked up some in the 
spring, and that’s when we should 
have sold a few cattle. They would 
have brought fairly good prices then. 
In July, 1917, we sold our calves for 
$40 per head. What cows we sold 
brought $70. 7 


Cattle well pastured and _ well 
fed will bring the owner both pleasure 
and profit, but half-starved cattle 
bring nothing but worry. You never 
make a good sale when you are forced 
to sell. W. M.- 


1S 





Two Helpful Lessons 


HAD been told that velvet beans in 

the row with corn would injure it, 
but that cowpeas would not, and the, 
past spring I determined to find if 
the statement was true. I planted a 
field of corn with cowpeas in every 
row, a part with velvet beans in ev- 
ery row of corn, and a part with only 
corn. When I gathered the corn I 
found that both the velvet beans and 
cowpeas had reduced the yield, but 
that the corn with beans produced 
better than with the peas. I planted 
the beans and peas in the corn the 
same time about the 10th of May. From 
now on I will wait to plant my 
peas until later on in summer, just 
before I cease cultivation, as I be- 
lieve they would not injufe the yield 
if planted at that time. 


I learned one other lesson which 
was really forced on me by the scar- 
city of labor—the value of gathering 
waste products of the farm by means 
of livestock. I used my peanut crop 
for hog feed, and as I could not get 
my beans gathered, I am now graz- 
ing my corn fields with cattle and am 
expecting to carry fifteen cows and 
heifers through the winter with very 
little feed except what they get from 
the fields. Many farmers can carry 
ten or twelve head of cattle through 
the winter on very little feed except 
what they would otherwise waste in 
the fields. 

; HOWARD L. FOSHEE. 
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A County Stores Sweet Potatoes in 
the Modern Way 







HEN one storage house furnishes 
the plantings of sweet potatoes 
for a large percentage of farmers ina 
county, these men begin to think of 





the value of such a house. The arous- 
ing of this interest was the chief diffi- 
culty found in farmers to 
build potato storage houses in Nash 
County, North Carolina. 

Five. sweet potato storage houses 
were built in this county during the 
year 1917, according to plans furnish- 
ed by Mr. George D. Burroughs, coun- 
ty agent for the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service. The results of building 
these first five have been of so much 
value that 24 were built during the 
year of 1918, making a total of 29, 
with an estimated capacity of 17,400 
bushels. This great increase was due 
to the fact that practically all the 
plantings used in 1918 were bought by 
men who intended building storage 
houses in 1917, from one man who ac- 
tually did build such a house. Over 
700,000 plants were furnished by this 
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one farmer, Mr. R. B. Melton, to his 
neighbors who lost their entire crop ol 
of potatoes during the severe winter sweet potatoes for .many years; 
of 1917-1918. fact, since the early settlers 

Nash County has gan farming there. 


been growing 


ONE OF THE MODERN SWEET POTATO STORA(C 
OWNED BY 


first be- 
They have a rich 


+E HOUSES 
CLARENCE DOZIER 


IN NAS 


H COUNTY, 


N. 


sandy loam soil that is well adapted 
to the crop, and where high per-acre 


yields are obtained. 


But each winter 
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In Record Time— 


Would you like to cut the time of fitting your seed bed by 20 
or 30 percent? A hundred thousand farmers will testify that 
you can do this very thing with the Dunham Culti-Packer. 
Here is the way they do it. 

First plow the soil; then go over it with a dise harrow and fol- 
é-.. low immediately with the Culti-Packer—you can pull the two 
tools together if you have a tractor, or separately with horses. 


In nine soils out of ten, this will give you a finished seed bed 
ood without further work. 


ape? 


5%, 
i 


The soil will be fine and free from clods, all air spaces and: loose spots 
. will be firmed out and the surface will be a mellow mulch ideal for 
z seeding or planting. 

Not only will you save hours of labor but the crop will start sooner, 
grow faster and yield better because of the good condition of soil. 

Ask the nearest John Deere Dealer to show you a Culti-Packer or 

to get one for you if he has none in stock. 


The Dunham Co., 





BEREA, OHIO 


(Suburb of Cleveland) 
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a Culti-Packer Fits Your Seed “Bed 


Get This Soil Book 


56 Pages on 
tillage. 


soils and their 
Illustrated with over 


90 field photos. 


Use Your - 
Culti-Packer For 


Crushing Lumps 
Firming Soil 


Mulching Surface 


Following Seeder 


Preventing Crusts 


Stop Soil Blowing 
Prevent Winter 


Killing 


Cultivating Crops 


Culti-Pack Soil 
For These Crops 


Wheat Cotton * Potatoes 
Oats Rice Beans 
Corn Sugar Cane Flax 
Alfalfa Beets Etc.Ete, 


FOR SALE BY 


John Deere 


Dealers 


The Durham Culti-Packer « ang Tohn Deere Disc Blais pled by Waterloo Boy Tractor. 
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they have lost from 25 to 75 per cent 
or more of their crop; and, though 
they could obtain good prices for 
them in the spring, very few had any 
potatoes to sell at this time of the 
year. always sold in the fall; 
hauling the market in the 
open wagon bed containing a large 
pile of potatoes among which were 
big ones, little ones, medium-sized, 
cut, broken, bruised, and sometimes 
frost-bitten specimens. Of course, the 
prices obtained for these were very 
unsatisfactory. 

When County Agent Burroughs 
saw the result of such a system, he 
began his drive for building storage 
houses. Those farmers who have put 
up such houses have increased their 
sweet potato crop about 100 per cent, 
and by saving them until spring have 
realized at least $1 more per bushel 
for the crop. This was not caused 
solely by the natural increase in price 
in the spring, but also becduse of the 
fact that Mr. Burroughs spent from 
six to eight hours at digging time 
with every man who put up a house. 
The principles of digging the pota- 
toes carefully, handling them care- 
fully, and then grading before finally 
putting them into the crates were 
pointed out, as well as the principles 
of successful storage in the house ex- 
plained. 

Like every other movement, he had 
considerable diffidence to overcome at 
first. He succeeded in getting one 
house built in 1917 in a section where 
many farmers openly ridiculed the 
idea. It is a significant fact that the 
house is being filled again this year, 
but this year it acts as a community 
storage house, with some men hauling 
their potatoes at least four miles to 
be sure of getting them properly 
stored, and thus saved during the 
winter. Twelve men in all are using 
the house this year. 

One other farmer built a house in 
1917, and states that he would not 
take $300 for it at present, because 
in addition to keeping the potatoes 
properly and providing him with them 
all the winter, it also furnishes an 
easier and less difficult job in storing. 
He stated that the house also forced 
him to plant more potatoes for the 
use of his family and tenants. 


They 
crop to 


County Agent Burroughs has not 
only succeeded in getting Nash Coun- 
ty an adequate potato supply, but he 
has also helped it in many other ways 
in carrying out better farming princi- 
ples. 

The result of his potato storage 
work is shown by the fact that if ev- 
ery potato put up in the old hill sys- 
tem rots during the present winter, 
there is enough now in the storage 
houses to furnish a normal supply to 
every farmer in the county. In this 


way, a county’s potatoes have been 
saved, F, H. JETER. 





Spraying “Circles” for Farmers 


OMMUNITY co$@peration in spray- 

ing, particularly in the control of 
such diseases as potato late blight 
and tomato leaf spot, is urged by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. The Department is suggest- 
ing to county agents and extension 
pathologists the early organization 
of such spraying “circles” to deal 
more effectively this year with such 
destructive plant diseases. A com- 
munity spraying outfit with a man 
and team continuously ‘employed 
throughout the season is both eco- 
nomical and efficient, department offi- 
cials say, and proved a_ successful 
plan in Vermont and New York last 
year. In one New York community 
the average spraying cost per acre 
for the season was as low as 65 cents, 
while the cost of one application av- 
eraged 13 cents an acre. Detailed re- 
ports of the organization and oper- 
ation of the community spraying cir- 
cles as they were conducted in Ver- 
mont and New York are being made 
available by the department to work- 
ers. 
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CO-OPERATIVE HOG AND CORN 
MARKETING PAYS BIG 
North eines: Genet Get $500 


More Per Car for Hogs, 50 Cents a 
Bushel More for Corn—Corn Drop- 


ped 35 Cents Per Bushel When 
County Agent Got Sick 
HAVE been very much interested 


in Mr. Poe’s book, “How Farmers 
Coéperate and Double Profits” and 
was especially struck with the chap; 
ter “Averaging $2 More Per Hog 
Through Coéperation.” 

We have a system of coéperation in 
Mssissippi that is unique in a way, 
since it reaches the poorest tenant as 
well as the wealthiest landlord. And 
through this codperative marketing, 
we have been able to save the farmers 
as much as $500 per car of hogs and 
fifty cents per bushel on corn. 

The county agent assists the farm- 
ers of his county in getting their pro- 
duce and livestock assembled in car 
lots and then helps get in touch with 
the best markets for that particular 
commodity. If to obtain the best 
market price, the car has to be con- 
signed, it is shipped -in the name of 
one of the banks of the county, and 
when returns come in, all expenses 
are added and each man pays his pro 
rata share of the expenses, and like- 
wise gets his share of the returns, in 
proportion to the amount and grade 
of products he has in the shipment. 

To give you an example of what it 
means to the farmers; one of our 
agents was sick and had to be out of 
his county for more than two months 
last fall. The day he left for the hos- 
pital corn went down 35 cents per 
bushel on the local market. He had 
sold nine car loads at $1.30 per bushel 
and the day after he left corn dropped 
to 95 cents per bushel and stayed 
there until we could get a man to 
take his place temporarily. The local 
buyers continued to pay this price for 
six weeks, notwithstanding corn had 
gone up to $1.50 per bushel. In three 
days after we put a substitute agent 
on the ground, comm went up to $1.45 
on the streets. 

The best feature of codperative 
marketing is its stimulus to product- 
ion. We have found that a car or two 
of hogs sold in this way will get more 
hogs produced, than any man, how- 
ever efficient he might be, could get 
by devoting his whole time for a year 
going over the county talking hog 
raising. There is nothing so encour- 
aging to the farmer as to know he 
can get the market price for his crop 
when he gets it raised. This is the 
main reason cotton is so popular 

From July 1, 1917, to July 1, 1918, the 
demonstration agents in my territory, 
North Mississippi, helped the farmers 
market. . 

198 cars of hogs. 

144 cars of cattle. 

37 cars mixed cattle and hogs. 
570 cars corn. 

176 cars sorghum molasses. 

13 cars sorghum seed. 

35 cars peas. 

10 cars peanuts. 

43 cars Irish potatoes. 

15 cars sweet potatoes. 


22 cars miscellaneous, such as hay, 
cabbage, goats, lambs, etc. 


These 1,263 cars represent only the 
car lot sales and do not take into ac- 
count the vast amount of stuff placed 
in small lots and exchanged in the 
counties. 

Nor can this $1,575,934 worth of pro- 
duce be considered all,that the sys- 
tem of codperation has affected. For 
getting the market price for this 
amount has made the local buyer pay 
a great deal more for all produce. 


We do not try to handle everything 
but enough to keep the farmers in- 
formed as to prices and make the lo- 
cal buyers pay in the neighborhood of 
the market price. 

J. W. WILLIS, District Agent. 





OUR HEALTH TALK 


Should Indict School Committee- 
men Who Open Any School 
Without Providing Two 
Sanitary Privies 











AID a thoughtful citizen to the 

writer a few days ago: “The law 
should make jt a misdemeanor for the 
committeemen of any school to allow 
a session to open without first provid- 
ing a sanitary toilet for both sexes, 
the type adopted to be first approved 
by the State Board of Health. This 
to apply to both races.” 

This man has been a member of the 
legislature, a judge of the court, and 
is a most prominent lawyer. When 
you stop to think about it, he is right. 
A large per cent of the rural schools 
of the South have no privy of any 
kind. Many of those which do have 
the old type, open-surface closet 
never clean or repair them after they 
are built, and thus they become dan- 
gerous to the health of the children. 


Diseases Caused by Soil Pollution.— 
Among some of the serious diseases 


commonly spread by not having and 
using a sanitary toilet are— 


(1) Typhoid fever, 

(2) Hookworm disease, 

(3) Bowel disease of babies, 

(4) Dysentery of adults, 

(5) Tuberculosis (intestinal forms). 


In addition to the above dangerous 
diseases, some of which are common 
in the South and cost us millions on 
millions of dollars each year, consti- 
pation and a whole train of allied dis- 
eases often originate from the lack 
of toilet facilities. 

Type of Closet.—Every teacher, pa- 
tron, and committeeman should know 
that the type of closet which is best 
to build depends entirely upon the 
locality. For rural schools in some 
sections by far the most satisfactory 
type is the pit privy, when well con- 
structed. In sections where the water 
line is close to the top of the ground 
some other type should be selected. 
In the mountain regions where the 
drinking water is often from springs, 
great care should be taken, no matter 
what type is used, that the drainage 
does not pollute a nearby spring. 


Ask Your State Board of Health for 
Advice.—There are a thousand differ- 
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ent concerns selling as many different 
devices, inside closet, outside closet, 
round, square, deep, shallow, wood, 
concrete, etc. Do not purchase any 
of these until you ask the opinion of 
your State Board of Health as to the 
cheapest and most approved type for 
your locality. When you write for 
information give the nuniber of chil- 
dren which generally attend your 
school, the distance of schoolhouse to 
nearest residence, the kind of water 
supply and whether or not the school- 
house is on level or rolling land. 
Write your member of Congress for 
national literature on the subject, also 
your State Board of Health for spe- 
cial bulletins. 
G. M. COOPER, M. D., 
North Carolina State 
Board of Health. 





Visible Supply of Cotton 


THE world’s visible supply of cotton, ag 

shown by the latest report of the New 

Orleans Cotton Exchange compares with the 

same dates in previous years as follows: 
AMERICAN COTTON 

Increase compared with last year.. 21,452 

Decrease compared with year before 1,377,251 


ALL KINDS, INCLUDING AMERICAN 
Increase compared with last year... 106,388 
Decrease compared with year before 1,269,210 


——— 








The La Crosse 

Tractor Means 

a Happy Farmer 
~ it easily, 


farming job as simply as you would run your automobile. 
difficult adjustments to make—no out-of-the-way places to get at. 





fadrosse 


Happy Farmer 
TRACTOR 


ASS you stand beside the La Crosse Tractor, every working 
part of it is right under your hands where you can reach 


Step into the driver’s seat—and you are ready to do any power 


There are no 
From 


where you sit you can operate the implements as well as the tractor 
single-handed. 


You need a tractor for the amount of work it will do quickly. 


Because 


of its simplicity, the La Crosse is the tractor you can depend on to do the work 


you want in good time and without delays, 


It is as simple as it is powerful. 





Grenada, Miss. 





BURWELL-WALKER CO., 
Charlotte, North Carolina, 
Distributors for 
North and South Carolina. 


BLUM-DIMMITT COMP’Y, 
Savannah, Georgia, 
Distributors for Georgia. 
R. A. BEARDEN, 
Selma, Alabama, 
Distributor for Alabama. 
ASHTON-STARKE én 

IMPLEMENT HOUSE, 
Richmond, Virginia, 
Distributor for Virginia. 
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The Simple Three Plow Tractor 


The simplicity of the La Crosse Tractor 
as the result of the experience and genius of 
the men who designed it. From the entire 
automobile, tractor, vehicle and farm im- 
plement field, the highest type of men have 
been chosen for La Crosse engineers. When 
you buy a La Crosse Tractor, you secure 
the finished product of the best brains in 
the tractor world. 


The La Crosse is the successful three 
plow kerosene burning tractor. Its simple 
twin cylinder engine with the six inch bore 
and seven inch stroke delivers most power 
per gallon of fuel. 

The La Crosse is the tractor which is 
easy to handle. It turns within a space of 
9 feet and is self-guiding in the furrow. 


La Crosse Tractor Implements 


Like the La Crosse Tractor, La Crosse 
Implements are designed and built to do 
their work most economically and easily. 
Ali of them can be handled by the use of 
a@ rope from the driver's seat on the tractor. 


Ask your dealer to show you La Crosse 
Tractor Plows—both moldboard and disk— 
the La Crosse special Tractor Disk Harrow 
and the La Crosse Automatic power-lift 
and power-pressure Grain Drill. 


See the La Crosse Now ~*° 


The La Crosse Tractor offers you 12-24 
horsepower for $1150 —full three plow 
capacity, with guaranteed drawbar pull of 
2000 pounds and 24 belt horsepower. It is 
famous the country over as the tractor with 
“most power for the money”, 
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Now is not a bit too soon to see the La 
Crosse dealer near you and have him place 
your order for Spring delivery. Write us 
today for his name, as well as that of the 
district distributor, who will make arrange- 
ments for you to see the next outdoor 
demonstration. 


LA CROSSE TRACTOR COMPANY 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 


Department 841C 
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Garden and Orchard Notes—What 
to Do This Week and Next 


T IS not one bit too early to begin 


the garden seed, Irish 


etc., to be 


laying in 
potato seed, 
spring. In the first place, order your 
seede catalogs careful 
study of them; then the 
early, so as to have them on hand in 
plenty of time. In selecting the 
rieties, depend largely 
are well established. 
use some of the new 
small way, but don’t depend on them 
for your main until you have 
tested them out in your garden. 


used next 


t and make a 


order seed 
va< 

on that 
It is all right to 
varieties in a 


those 


crop 


Those having a small amount of 
rape in the garden should keep it 
pinched off; it is fine for greens, but 
if one not care to eat it, then 
pinch it back and feed it to the chick- 
ens or hogs, as all kinds of livestock 
like it real well. By keeping it pinch- 
ed off, it will continue to grow and 
will produce more tender leaves dur- 
ing the warm sunshiny days that we 
have quite often during the winter. 


does 


Go over the newly set fruit trees, 
and if the soil has settled below the 
level of the ground rake more soil 
around the tree. When this is being 
done, watch carefully and see if each 
tree is standing up perfectly straight, 
and if not, correct it at this time by 
packing the soil closely around the 
tree on the side to which the tree is 


—— 


leaning. It is easy enough to correct 
this fault now, but after the tree has 
grown for a year or two it is a difh- 
cult Of course if the trees 
were set straight, they will 
but r less of 


some 


matter. 
perfectly 
usually remain so, egar(¢ 
the care that is taken in setting, 
will lean little before 


have become: thoroughly estab- 


trees over a 
they 
lished. 

Better watch carefully after the to- 
mato and other garden seed that have 
that 


as 


been saved and see they are 


stored in such a way to prevent 
damage by rats and mice. Unless they 
are so stored, better look after them 
at once, because these pests can de- 
stroy a large quantity of seed in a 
very short time. 

Are you making use of your farm 
and home demonstration agents? 
They are always ready to help you 
with your garden, orchard, canning, 
or other farm problems. Also re- 
member that farm papers, agricul- 
tural colleges and experiment sta- 
tions are always ready to answer 
your questions and assist you in any 
way possible with your farm, garden 
or orchard work. Make use of all of 
these agencies, because their purpose 
and desire is to be of service to you 
in every way possible. 

If a surplus of any kind of vegeta- 
ble is on hand, try to find a market. 
and see if they cannot be disposed of 


at a profit. Now of all times is the 
time when no food of any kind should 
be wasted, and if these vegetables are 
put in attractive shape a market can 
in all probability be found, whether 
one has green turnips, carrots, pars- 
nips, salsify, collards, cabbage, or what 
not. : 

Keep in mind that what the fruit 
trees are to be sprayed with is the 
winter strength lime-sulphur solution 
or scalecide. Bordeaux mixture, self- 
boiled lime-sulphur, arsenate of lead 
solution, etc., are summer sprays, and 
will have no effect whatever on the 
scale and disease Which one 
destroys during the winter with the 


winter spray. L. A. NIVEN, 


spores 





Love Thy Neighbor 


HE most valuable lesson this year’s 

experience has taught me is this: 
“as you measure to your neighbor he 
will measure back to you.” 


I used to imagine my neighbors all 
disliked me (and I guess they did; if 
not I don’t see why) and I in return 
disliked them; I thought they rejoic- 
ed if any misfortune befell me, and I 
also rejoiced over their “bad luck.” 

One day I picked up a paper and a 
phrase caught my eye—“If you want 
good neighbors, be one.” Instantly I 
saw myself as I was. I had been sow- 
ing tares and wished to reap wheat; 


ee 





30 Years’Exp 


—— 


erience 


Building Disc Harrows 

















action, later the heavy 


service. 


riveted throughout. 





OMMENCING with the light, horse-drawn, single- 
action disc harrows, following with the double- 


both heavy and light tractor disc harrows, the John 
Deere factory specializing in the manufacture of disc 
harrows is rounding out thirty years’ experience in 
this line of work—thirty years of unusually success- 
ful disc harrow building experience. That means that 
the buyer of a John Deere Tractor Disc Harrow isn’t 
getting an experiment—he is assured of satisfactory 


JOHN: DEERE 
TRACTOR DISC HARROWS 


The JOHN DEERE PONY TRACTOR DISC HAR- 
ROW is for use with any standard tractor; clevis is 
adjustable to suit height of tractor drawbar. 

Flexible —equipped with a powerful pressure spring. Penetrates 
and pulverizes as desired because low tractor hitch and low 
coupling between front and rear gangs hold discs to their work. 
Light running; no dragging around corners; rear gangs trail 
properly and run steady because the reinforced goose-neck con- 
nection to rear gangs is attached ahead of the front gangs. 
Unusually strong—all steel main frame, double-bar gang frames: 


All standard widths, with standard size dises. Easily converted 
into horse-drawn, single- or double-action harrdW by using proper 
hitch, The JOHN DEERE HEAVY TRACTOR DISC HAR- 
ROW is extra heavy and strong for difficult work. 


Get More Profit From Your Tractor 


Use it to pull a John Deere Disc Harrow. 
free booklets describing the John Deere line of Disc Harrows— 
ask for package No. H-130 


John Deere, Moline, Illinois 


rn 


engine disc harrow and now 


Write us today for 











John Deere Pony Tractor Disc Harrow 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


I had hated my neighbor; but thought 
he ought to leve me. 

From that day | changed my atti- 
tude; if any-of my neighbors did a 
good deed (and I was surprised to see 
how many they did), I told them I ap- 
preciated it; if I heard one neighbor 
say something good of another I al- 
ways told it; if | heard something bad 
I forgot it just as quickly as I could. 


If I had any vegetable which my 
neighbors didn’t have, I divided. I 
looked for opportunities to help 
neighbors, and always found them; 
if a person was under discussion I al- 
ways said something good about them 
—any one is never all bad. I never 
said any harm of any one. Ina short 
time I saw a big change in my neigh- 
bors—and I think they saw one in me 
too—and when a great sorrow came 
into my life, I never could have borne 
it if it hadn’t been for the love and 
kindness showered on me by my 
neighbors. And though I am far 
away from those dear neighbors to- 
day, yet I love them, and always will; 
and I know their love arid friendship 
will always bless my life, wherever I 
may be. And now I have gathered 
around me another circle of neigh- 
bors equally as good as my old time 
neighbors, and I’m looking for the 
good in them, and ignoring the bad. 
Of course it hasn’t been easy to drop 
these old habits of finding fault, and 
I still have to fight them; but it’s 
easier all the time. MRS. H. 


CLAIMED SALES DATES 


The Progressive Farmer is glad to an- 
nounce and claim for the breeders the fol- 
lowing dates upon which pure-bred livestock 
will be sold at public auction. If you are 
going to have a sale and the date is not 
claimed in this column, please notify us in 
detail at once. 

HOGS 


Duroc-Jerseys 

January 7—Watt & Tuck, Thomasville, Ga. 

January 8—Walter L. Wight, Cairo, Ga. 

January 9—Peacock & Hodge, Cochran, Ga. 

January 10—Arles Plantation, Americus, Ga, 

January 13—East Arkansas Demonstration 
Farm and Galloway & Gow, sale at Brink- 
ley, Arkansas, 

January 14—Pinecrest 
Mississippi. 

January 15—H. L. White, Columbia, Miss. 

January 16—Enochs Farms, Fernwood, Miss. 

January 17—H. M. Dockery, Hernando, Miss. 

January 21—Dunaway & Lambert, Orrville, 
Alabama, 

January 22—W. P. Smith, Kinards, S. C. 

January 23—Horatio Bigelow, Charleston, 
South Carolina. 

January 24—G. G. Palmer, Cartersville, 8, C, 

January 27—Ellis Bros., Eminence, Ky. 

January 28—McKee Bros., Versailles, Ky. 

January 29—Mayfield Farms, Lexington, Ky. 

January 30—Coldstream Farms, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

January 31—W. S. Meng, Paris, Ky. 

February 1—B. B. Stith, Elizabethtown, Ky. 

February 3—Keen & Son, Columbia, Tenn. 

February 4—J. B. Farmer, Culleoka, Tenn, 

February 5—R. C. Bush, Gallatin, Tenn. 

February 6—Dr,. W. J. Fitts, Gallatin, Tenn. 

February 7—J. U. Campbell, Hopkinsville, 
Kentucky. 

February 8—Coke & Soh, Auburn Ky, 

March 38—Maxie Waters, Elizabethtown, Ky. 

March 4—J, R. Williamson, Culleoka, Tenn, 

March 56—Dale. Bros., N. E. Nashville, Tenn, 

6—Ramey Bros., Hickory Point, Tenn, 

7—Hildebrand Bros., Russellville, Ky. 

11—Arles Plantation, Americus, Ga. 

12—Georgia Swine Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, sale at Dublin, Ga. 

March 14—Dunaway & 
Alabama. 

March 21—Mayfield Farms, Lexington, Ky. 

March 22—Coldstream Farms, Lexington, Ky. 

March —Pinecrest Farm, Charleston, Miss, 

March 26—Enochs Farms, Fernwood, Miss. 

Hampshires 

January 13—Akins & Watson, Statesboro, Ga, 

January 14—C, F. Glissen, Hawkinsville, Ga, 

January 15—H. N. Stone, Selma, Ala, 

16—Prattville Stock Farm, 
ville, Alabama, 

Poland-Chinas 

January 11—H. L. Currie, Brownsville, Tenn., 
sale at Dothan, Ala. 

February 1—W. L. McLain, Opelika, Ala. 
Combination Sales—Cattle and Hogs 
February 11, 12, 18, 14—Southern Cattlemen’s 
Association, Dr. R. M. Gow, Sec., Little 
Rock, Ark., meeting and sale at New Or- 

leans, Louisiana. 

February 25, 26, 27, 28—Kentucky Pure- 
bred Livestock Association, L. B. Shrop- 
shire, Sec., Republic Bldg., Louisville, Ky, 
Sales at Louisville, Ky. 

CATTLE 
Hereford 

March 24—American Polled Hereford Breed- 
ers’ Association, B. O. Gammon, Des 
Moines, lowa, Secretary. Sale at Memphis, 
Tenn. 

March 25—American Polled Hereford Breed- 
ers’ Association, sale at Montgomery, Ala, 

March 26—American Polled Hereford Breed- 
ers’ Association. Sale at Atlanta, Ga. 

April 14—Georgia Hereford Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation at Atlanta, Ga. 

Apfil 15—Alabama Hereford Breeders’ 
sociation, at Montgomery, Ala. 

April 16—Marengo Farm, J. T. Stokely, De- 
mopolis, Alabama. 

April 17—Mississippi Hereford Breeders’ As-« 
sociation, at Jackson, Miss. 

April 18—Percy H. Anderson. Holly Springs, 
Miss., sale at Memphis, Tenn. 
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TERRACING 
and DITCHING 


when properly done, is the most profitable 

wor k a farmer can do, This is also true 

of Tile Drainage and Irrigation. 
Agricultural Schools, County Demon- 


stration agents and farmers in every state 
and practically every county in the United 
States, who know from 
and endorse the 


BOSTROM IMPROVED 


experience, use 





Price $20 


with TELESCOPE, as meeting every require- 
ment forallsuch work. They say no land 
owner can afford to be without one, as it 
pays for itself on one job and lasts a life- 
time. It is absolutely simple to operate, 
accurate, durable and complete, including 
Level, Telescope with magnifying glasses 
which enable you to see the cross on Target 
a quarter of a mile away, man size Tripod, 
Graduated Leveling Rod, Target, Plumo 
Bob and full instructions. 


Write today for description of Level | 


and Telescope, and details of our positive 
and unqualified guarantee of satisfaction 
or money back, or better still, order direct 
from this advertisement, before the heavy 
rains set in, as we have material to make 
only a limited number this winter. 


BOSTROM-BRADY MANUFACTURING Co. | 


58 Stonewall Si., ATLANTA, GA. 





JUSE OUT —My New “‘direct 


*’ Bargain Book 
Fence and Gates. 

way below competition. Values 

bigger than ever. Get it today. 


i Pay ALL Freight 


Brown Fence lasts longest be- 
cause built strongest, stiffest. 





Pullout stumps 
and get all the virgin land at work 
making money for you. It’s the 
best land you have. Work canbe done in 

Winter andearly Spring. Stumps pulled 
at 3c to Se each. An acre or more a day. 


The Hercules Portable Puller 


is all steel with triple power. Equipped with 
solid stcel bedplate and broad stee] wheels. 
née Man with team can handle it. Find out 
all about it by sending for the big book at 
7 _ once. Get the 
special low price 
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With Sim: Ditcher-Terracer 
Worksin soil, es gumbo, Digs V-shaped 
ditch down to 4 ft. Practically all steel. Reversi- 
bile. Equa! to 100men. Pays for itself in a day. 

Ditches, Terraces, Write 
Senton » Builds Levees, for 
10 Days’ if re hom s, Fitts f pick 
t | D 
Trial Roads, Back Fills, {ff boo! 





Cleans out old 
ditches at low cost. ff 
Simplex Farm-Ditcher back 
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DITCHERAERRACER: — — 
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will be higher 

than ever this 

season, We pay 

top prices for 

Write today for FREE price list 

and shipping tags. e@ keep you posted. 
MARX-ABROHAMS FUR & WOOL CO., Inc. 
Dept. F 61G W. Main St., Louisvilie, Ky. 























1918 Cotton Crop Estimated at 
11,700,000 Bales 


HE Crop Reporting Board of the 

3ureau of Crop Estimates of the 
United States Department of Agricul 
ture estimates, from the reports of 
the correspondents and agents of the 
Bureau, that the total production of 
cotton in the United States for the 
season 1918-19 will amount to 5,595, 
529,000 pounds (not including linters), 
equivalent to 11,700,000 bales of 500 
pounds, gross weight, (4783 pounds 
lint and 21.7 pounds bagging and ties 
estimated per 500-pound gross-weight 
bale). 





Total production in 1917 was 11,- | 
302,375 bales (300 pounds gross);. in | 
1916, 11,449,930 bales; in 1915, 11,191,820 
bales; in 1914 96,134,930 bales; in 1913, | 
14,156,486 bales; in 1912, 13,703,421 
bales; and in 1911, 15,692,701 bales. 


The average weight per running 
bale is estimated at 505.8 pounds 
gross, compared with 502.4 pounds in 
1917 (as reported by the Bureau of 
the Census’, 503.8 pounds in 1916, 505.6 
pounds in 1915, and 505.5 pounds, the 
average of the preceding five years. 


Reports of the Bureau of Crop Esti- 
mates do not include “linters,” which 
are a product obtained at mills from | 
the seed. The Census Bureau reports 








that 1,125,719 bales of 500 pounds gross 
were -delinted fromthe 1917 crop, | 
equal to 10 per cent as many as bales 
of lint cotton produced, which com- 
pare with 11.6 per cent, the ratio for 
the 1916 crop, 83 per cent for the 
1915 crop, and 4.3 per cent, the aver- 
age for the preceding five years. 

The price per pound of lint cotton 
to producers December 1, 1918, was 
27.6 cents, compared with a December 








) price of 27.7 cents in 1917, 19.6 cents 


| in 1916, 11.3 cents in 1915, 68 cents in 


1914, 12.2 cents in 1913, 11.9 cents in 


'.1912, and 8&8 cents in 1911. 


The estimated production, with com- 


| parisons, by states, follows: 




































| ~ Bales ot 500 hs. Gross Wt. | Price Per | 
j-— —_——_— Powid | 
Bales j-——— ——*| 5-¥r. Ay.| Dec. 1 | 
| 1918 1917 {1912-1916} ——— 
(Census)} (Census)| 1918} 1917 | 
. Sr 26,000 18,777 23,209] 26.5! 27.8 | 
SD: eae 876,000 7,98 788,585] 26.4] 27.7 
8. C. 1,500,000) °1 1,231,900} 27.6) 28.4 
_ |” 2,100,000) 1 x4 28.8 
Serer 25,000 50.5 
MDS “gine eas 820,000 28.0 
er eee 1,210,000 28.5 | 
Bis “dscvere 525,000 63 26.7 | 
BORM ccese 2,580,000} 3,12 26.7 
ee 935,000) 97 28.2 | 
SOU. oeave 330,000 240, 7.3 | 
Bt ..06 «646 70,000, 60,891 7.5 | 
ae 550,000 95 26.5 | 
ee 100,000 8.0 | 
Arizona ee 51.000 ees 
All other .. 8,000) Rhye 
U. S. ...../11,700,000 11,302,375,13,327,317 27.7 





Production of Sea Island Cotton is | 
estimated as follows in running bales: 
Florida, 18,000 bales; Georgia, 22,000 
bales; South Carolina, 8,000 bales; to- 
tal Sea Island, 48,000 balés. Last year 
62,619 bales (running) were ginned. 








Shepherd’s Don’ts 


ON’T keep sheep on wet land. 

2. Don’t feed moldy or spoiled hay, 
roots, silage or grain. 

3. Don’t forget to keep salt and 
fresh water before the sheep. 

4. Don’t neglect the sheep in win- 
ter. Keep them in good condition. 

5. Don’t forget to tag the ewes be- 
fore breeding and lambing time. 

6. Don’t forget exercising the bred 
ewe. 

7. Don’t let the lamb go too long 
without sucking. 


POND L/P 





Spray Trees During the 
Dormant Period with 


B.T. 


(PATENTED) 


B. T. S. is an approved remedy for San Jose and other 
scales and insect pests, and is more easily handied and 
more economical than spray materials commonly used, 


Lime Sulphur Solution carries a large amount of water 
—is very bulky and inconvenient to handle—there is also 
considerable waste on account of leakage—all this is 


avoided in B. T. S. 


B. T.S. is a dry product which is easily soluble in water. 
Water costs you nothing. Make your own solution ac- 
A 100-lb. keg of B. T. S. is 
the full equivalent in all spraying operations of a 50-gallon 
barrel of Lime Sulphur Solution weighing 600 Ibs. 


This Company manufactures and sells Lime Sulphur 


cording to plain directions. 


Solution of the highest standard. 
But we especially recommend 
B. T. S. because you will find it 
in every way more satisfactory 
and economical. 


Our Special Service 


Have you a spraying problem ? Do you 
evant ice? Our Service Department is 
at your command. Our experts giadly 
answer all spraying inquiries. Put. your 
problems up to us. 


General Chemicz 


Insecticide Dept.,25 Broad St., New York ~*~, 
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Spray Materials 












A complete line of standardized 
Inseeticides and Fungicides 
manufactured by the largest 
chemical company in America 




















and others. 
best materials obtainable. 
A one-man outfit. 








DIXIE DRAG SAW 


Start a profitable business cutting timber, firewood, etc., for yourself 
The DIXIE pays for itself in a short time. 
Cuts 10 to 30 cords of firewood in 10 hours. 









Economical of fuel and never grows weary. 
to the woods for cutting Logs. 
friction clutch and when not required for sawing, Dixie Engine may be 
used for driving Pumps, Dynamo, Churn, Feed Cutters, ete. 


Price with 6 or 7-foot Blade, $200.00 F. 0. B. Cleveland 


THE PETER GERLACH CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Established 1854 


Made of the 


A 4H.P. Portable Single Cylin- 
der, 2 Cycle, Gasoline Rig, upon 


skids. Weight 280 ths. Makes 
125 strokes per minute. Cuts 
logs 7” to 72” diameter. Easily 








started and moved. Runs as 
smoothly as a Liberty Motor. 


The Solution of the Present and 
Future Fuel and Labor Shortage 


May be taken 


fuel, ete. Equipped with 











8 Don’t neglect to feed the lamb 








grain as soon as it starts eating. 
9. Don’t let parasites kill your lamb 
for lack of some fresh green pasture. 
10. Don’t shear 
warm weather comes. 
11. Don’t tie your wool with any- | 
thing but wool] or paper twine. | 
12. Don’t hesitate to ask any. ques- 





your ewes. until 


150 chick sroopre 


Both $ |? 
for | 


» Both are made of 
Sc Calif. Redwood. 
n 


bator is 


AYS” TRIA if 
. Write for F’ Cata’ 
lad incubator Co. Box 85 








tions of the county agent, or write to 
the Department of Agriculture at 
Vashington, D. C. 


When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 


writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of advertising it carries.” 





THAT’S RIGHT, 
UNCLE SAM. 


Thrifty, healthy birds, well fed 
and free from lice; some nea 
attractive letterheads; prom 
and careful attention while - 
ing every effort to satisfy cus- 
tomers are the first things nec- 
essary. The next thing is an adver- 
tisement in 


The Progressive Farmer, 


"he 
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A Rayo Reflection 


When your boy comes back let 
the bright radiance of your smile 
and the cheery presence of the 
Rayo Lamp reflect your wel- 
come. 


Its generous soft glow—without 
flicker or glare — gives light 
wherever needed. Best for all 
fine work—can’t strain the eyes. 
Rayo Lamps are simply designed —port- 
able—no trouble to light, clean or re- 
wick—economical to buy and to use. 

Aladdin Security Oil gives best results, 


Ask to see the Rayo at your dealer’s. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(New Jersey) 
Baltimore, Md. 
Wedtingtes. D. Cc. ahem. N. ~~ 
. arieston, . 
Ristmoad, Ve. Charieston, 8. C. 
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ALL AROUND THE FARM 








Farmers’ Conference on Economic 
Reconstruction, January 7-8 


HE Farmers National Headquar- 

ters with offices in the Bliss Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., announces a 
conference to consider farm organiza- 
tions and to work out a joint farmers’ 
program for economic reconstruction 
in America and for international re- 
construction, to be held under the 
auspices of the Farmers’ National 
| Headquarters in the” National Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, January 7 and 8, 1919. The an- 
nouncement states that a number of 
farm organization® including State 
Granges, Farmers’ Unions, The Amer- 
ican Society of Equity, and the Glean- 
ers have pledged their coéperation in 
this conference “which will be the 
most important meeting of farmers 
ever held in this country because of 
the urgency and importance of the 
problems to be considered.” 





A Course in Gas Engines and Farm 
Tractors 
NE feature of the short_course in 


agriculture at the North Carolina 
State College of Agriculture, January 














THE POWER OF POTASH 
IN CROP PRODUCTION 


The past four years’ experience without Potash 
has demonstrated that the power of this element in 
plant life is enormous. Potash at present prices, 
if judiciously used in well balanced fertilizers, 
should increase profits 500 per cent. 





A large percentage of your labor, land rental 
and fertilizer expenditure is wasted unless Potash 
is used in fertilizer to produce fruit and mature 
the crops. 

In the present “Potash Hungry” state of the 
soils, Potash is indeed king of all plant food ele- 
ments. It possesses the greatest of power in pro- 
duction of crops. 


Demand heavy Potash fertilizers. 
for booklet, “FACTS ABOUT POTASH.” 


free on request. 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO., 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Write today 
Sent 


Candler Building, 
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When writing to advertisers, say: “I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 
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| 9-30, will be a course in gas engines 
| and farm tractors, which is to be of- 
fered for the first time. In this day of 
shortage and high price of labor, 
these and other labor-saving machin- 
|ery will have to be used more and 
more on the farms of the state if our 
people are to get the most out of 
their farm operations. To use these 
most economically they will have to 
be used with understanding and skill. 
The course is designed to supply 
this knowledge and to give some 
training to familiarize those who 
come for the course with the hand- 
ling, repairing and operating of gas 
engines and tractors. 





Why Not Codperate 


{[THOUT codédperation no church 

organization, no democratic gov- 
ernment and no public school system 
is possible. Naturally farming com- 
munities coéperate to secure better 
churches, better local governments 
and better schools. If we are willing 
to leave our religion, our politics and 
the education of our children to coép- 
eration, why should we not be inter- 
ested in learning to apply codperation 
to our farm business, when we know 
it has passed the experimental stage 
and is producing such worth-while re- 
sults for so many bodies of farmers. 
—Exchange. 


Sell the Junk Off Your Farm 

VERY progressive merchant hasa 

clean-up sale every few months 
to get rid of all odds an ends. Pro- 
gressive merchants and_ successful 
business men do not allow out-of-date 
goods and shelf-worn merchandise to 
be carried over from season to sea- 
son and year to year. Every farmer 
should pursue the same business-like 
policy. 

New is a good time to sell or trade 
old cows, horses and mules. They have 
eaten out the fields and are in good 
condition to trade or sell. Many farm- 
ers keep old stock until they die, while 
other farmers get rid of them just be- 
fore their days of usefulness are over. 

It is also advisable to sell or trade 
wagons, buggies, automobiles and oth- 
er machinery before they are too bad- 
ly worn to get rid of to good advant- 
age. Many farmers unable to buy new 
machines will gladly give you the val- 
ue of your second-hand machine, and 
after repairing and using for several 
years, sell it to the junk dealers. 





Worn-out machines of all kinds may~ 
be sold as junk at this time for good 
money. All the worn-out tools, im- 
plements and machines should be as- 
sembled, and after all bolts and other 


Lisv« 








parts which can be used to good ad- 
vantage have been removed should be 
sold to the best advantage. There are 
hundreds of pounds of old iron and 
steel destroyed by rust on the major- 
ity of farms. Let us put a stop to this 
G. H. ALFORD. 


waste 





Farmers to Attend Agricultural 
College 
} her farmers’ short course. which 
will be held at the University of 
Florida, Gainesville, January 7-17, has 
been planned to meet the needs of the 
busy farm man and woman. There 
are no entrance requirements, no tui- 
tion or fees, and board with room in 
the dormitories will be provided at $1 
per day. Comfortable accommoda- 
tions can be secured in the city at 
reasonable rates. 

The course will be a very practical 
one, much of the time being devoted 
to actual practice and demonstration 
work. For example, instead of lec- 
turing about the structure of a power 
spraying machine or tractor, the 
farmers will themselyes dismantle, ad- 
just and repair the machinery under 
the direction of competent mechanics. 
In the study of diseases and pests, the 
farmer will be provided with micro- 
scopes, slides and lenses to study the 
organisms and identify them, with the 
help of the instructor. 

The use of fertilizer in the citrus 
groves will be taken up and discussed 
from the standpoint of soil conditions, 
tree growth, fruit production, etc. Not 
only will lectures be given on the 
making and use of bordeaux mixture, 
oil sprays, and the mixing of sulphur 
solution, but the course includes the 
actual making and using these sprays. 

Never in the history of the world 
was there need for more improved 
methods being used on the farm, and 
this course will be full of helpful, 
practical, up to the minute ideas. A 
catalog has been prepared covering 
the four courses, giving detailed in- 
formation in regard to each course, 
and can be had by writing to the 
Dean of the College of Agriculture, 
Gainesville. 


Liked : Mr. French’s Article 


HAVE been reading The Progres- 

sive Farmer almost a year, and 
it is getting better every issue of.late, 
but I want to especially congratulate 
you on the article “The Place of Dual 
Purpose Cattle on Southern Farms,” 
by Mr. French. 





I think there was more reason, more 
logic, more horse sense and more real 
farm experience in that article than 
any I have read in many a day. 


” 


Hoping you can “cop” something 
else as good, I am, 


F. M. GABRIEL. 
Alma, Oklahoma. 





Coming Farmers’ Meetings 





National Conference on Country Life, Bal- 
timore, Md., January 6-7. 

American Farm Management Association, 
Baltimore, Md., January 8-10. 

Association of Agricultural Colleges and 
Stations, Baltimore, Md., January 8-10. 

Farmers’ Conference on Economic Recon- 
struction, National Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
January 7 and 8 

Farmers’ Short Course, North Carolina A. 
and E. College, West Raleigh, N. C., Jan- 
uary 10-31, 

Farmers’ Short Course, Georgia State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Athens, Ga., January 
6-18. 

Farmers’ Short Course, Florida Agricul- 
tural College, Gainesville, Fla., January 7-17. 

Farmers’ Short Course, Virginia Polytech- 
nie Institute, Blacksburg, Va., February 4-28. 

Short Course, Mississippi A. and M. Col- 
lege, Agricultural College, Miss., January 20 
to March 1. 

Short Course, Arkansas College of Agricul- 
ture, Fayetteville, Ark., December 30 to Feb- 
ruary 2. 





DEVILS IN THEIR OWN HOME 
TOWN 
From the Boone Republic: Mra: J.P. 


Miller gave a talk on “Persona! Devils,”’ 
Seventeen were present, including Mr. Miller, 
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APPLETON ‘°°? 
SAV | 

will give you longest service and safety always 
Solid, rigid frame, won't get rickety or out of 

line, Bolts none-heatine, dust-proof, self-ad 
justing. Free booklet shows (0 styles and sizes 
tilting, and sliding table types, drag and 
circular log saws, complete mounted saw rigs, 

ete. Write 

fuel ese this season than ever. An 
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It PAYS to GRIND ALL GRAINS 
Look to the Grinders. They do the 
work! Bowsher’s Cone- Shape 
grinders are the cerrect principle S 
in Feed Mill construction. They 
mean larger grinding surface 
eostpeomerar’ Shaft;thus More 
Capacity, Lighter Draft, Longer Life. 


af te, express my appreciation 
a ae Veo lasting 
years 
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ou Immediate 


Faetory Sh nt 
2,3, 4, 6,8,12,16,22and Pr gen eel 
from the Largest Exclusive Engine Factory 
in the world, selling by mail. Money Back 
if Not Satisfied on my new 90 Day offer. 
5-Year Guarantee. Fuel cost one-half less 
using wergeene. rite for new book (copy- 
righted) “Hew Te Engines” printed in colors 
and fully illustrat ~ I can save 
you $15 to $200--sell you on practically your own terms 
--Cash, Payments or No Money Down.--Ed. H. Witte. 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
2356 Oakiand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
2: 356 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















GOOD AS CAN BE GROWN 
Prices Below All Others 

I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order 
I fill. Bay ond test. Return 
{ff not O money refunded. 

Big Catalog FREE 

Over 700 illustrations of vege 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses. 


R, H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, IL 





Every cotton grow- 
er, large or small, 
rich or poor, write to 
B, W. HAWKINS, 
Nena, Ga., for his- 
tory and descriptive 
circular of his ExX- 
tra and Early Big 
Boll Prolifie Cetten, 
and Price of Seed. 
It’s free, and will be 
worth Hundreds of 
DOLLARS to you. 


Quiek Maturity 


and will make Three 
Bales per acre. 


DEHORNING STOPS LOSS 


Cattle with horns are danger- 
ous and a constant menace to 
sons and to other cattle. De- 
orn quickly and easily witha 
KEYSTONE DEHORNER 
minutes. Hpte Rasch wethed. aA 

ws ive more a 

Send for free 
























FENCE~ FACTORY my 
RICES “ 


B sfere. you. buy eo our cata- 
log, prices and sample of our 
great never-slip lock fence, 
We pay the freight, saving 
— money. Pag lawn fence, 
Write 
HAM IRON ROOFING co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
























sam 
F. S. Burch & Co,, 184 W. Heres St. 








Corn Salvage Precautions That Pay 


g AST winter I lost 40 barrels of corn | 
worth $8 a barrel as a direct result | 
of neglecting to provide some effi- | 
cient system of ventilation in my corn 
|crib. In order to save the crop from 
damage by frost, | had to harvest it 
| while some of it was immature and 
carrying an excessive amount of mois- 
ture. I allowed the corn to remain in 


the field as long as possible before | 
husking and hauling to the crib, and 
I placed a number of dry rails in the 
crib as it was filled in order to pro- 
vide air ventilation. . But even so, 
forty barrels of my corn was so seri- 
ously damaged that all I could use it 
for was hog feed, and for that purpose 
it was only worth about half price, 
as its feeding value was badly im- 
paired. 

Determined to prevent a repetition 
of this costly experience, during the 
slack work period of mid-summer, I 
provided my corn crib with a handy 








system of removable ventilators and 
drying racks so that henceforward all 
my corn will be protected against 
losses in storage. My crib is a center 
driveway building with corn cribs on 


each side. Customarily I filled the crib | 
by scoop directly from the wagon, al- | 


though I can also use an elevator, 
as the crib is high and the roof is of 
steep enough pitch. By using an ele- 
vator, I was able to rearrange the 
crib with doors in the roof for the 
entrance of the corn. I placed a se- 
ries of hinged racks underneath the 
filling doors so that the corn was de- 
livered onthese racks when it was 
carried into the crib. When the drying 
racks on one side of the crib were 
filled to capacity, I filled those on the 
other side, allowing the corn on the 
first set of racks to dry out thor- 
oughly befcre dumping the grain on 
the floor of the crib. 

Indirectly, my remodelled crib has 
caused me to use a shredding and 
husking machine and elevator and in 
view of the labor scarcity of thé cur- 
rent year, I am extremely well satis- 
fied with my investment. [I firmly 
believe that every extensive corn 
grower will ultimately be obliged to 
avail himself of the services of the 
mechanical husker and elevator in 
lieu of abundant and cheap manpower. 
I hope that other farmers in sections 
exposed to short corn seasons may 
find my plan of the drying racks and | 
crib ventilation valuable in aiding | 
them to minimize grain losses. 


G. DAVY. 


Help for These Who Wish to Do 
Terracing 


TTENTION is called at this time 

to Farmers’ Bulletin 997, United 
States Department of Agriculture, en- 
titled “Terracing Farm Lands”, just 
published. This bulletin is undoubt- 
edly the best on the subject which 
has ever appeared and is the result 
of careful, scientific study of the fac- 
tors which affect the design and con- 
struction of terraces, as based upon 
information obtained from actual 
field conditions in the best-terraced 
sections in this country, by Mr. C. E. 
| Ramser, senior drainage engineer. 


I would appreciate it if you would 
give this bulletin as much publicity as 
possible in your’ paper, and also call 
the attention of your readers to the 
fact that the Drainage Division of the 
North Carolina Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station stands ready to assist 
the farmers of the state in this most, 
important work. H. M. LYNDE, 
Senior Drainage Engineer, North 

Carolina Dept., of Agri. Raleigh. 








You cannot do a better thing these long 
winter evenings than to have some member 
of the family read the new instalment of 
David Harum, each week just after The Pro- 
gressive Farmer comes. Every Progressive 
Farmer reader, young and old, should have 
the pleasure of following the story to the 
end; and if any member of the family missed 
reading the first chapters last week, he or 
she should promptly look up that issue and 


| get the right start for enjoying the whole 





Let’s have a pure-bred boar on every 
Southern farm, 
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Their Experience 
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HESE letters answer every 
ss question you may have 






: about the New Idea Spread- 
i wt 2 on the BO er. We will gladly send’ you the 
ts the or 07 writers’ addresses and copies of 





similar letters from many others, 
if you want further proof. These 
letters, like the New Idea itself, 
stand every test. They prove 















| B. EF. AVERY & SONS, Atlante, Ga, New Orleans, La, Dalias, 








thet you yourself should have a 


NEWTOEA 


THE ORIGINAL wide spread- 
ing spreader that revolutionized 
old-fashioned methods—that has 
always been the leader. Has golid 
bottom with chain conveyors. 
Pulverizes thoroughly and spreads 
evenly. Drives with heavy sprock- 
ets and chain—no gears. Low down, 
light draft. Loads and pulls with- 
out undue strain en man or team, 

When you buy insist on the 
“New Idea’’—the machine you are 
sure of. If you don’t know our 
dealer, we'll send you his name 
and a copy of a splendid book on 
soil fertility. Send your name today, 








Your Spreader has given entire satisfaction. 
recommend it to anyone needing a ee 
lightest draft spreader | ever weed. I handled mine in top 
sn amaoabaninmmeresgonsg. eh 
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These Spreaders sold by 














5 Real Farm Necessity] 


A 5-Year Success 
On Hundreds of Farms in the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, South America 
gg banks oft SE pers Sees ond nev Diy tothe Se 


bacon, sausage for your own table when. wanaed—~and at at 
less than half market prices. Youcan do it easily withthe 


NATIONALE GIANT 


PORTABLE 























ANDO SANITARY STORE HOUSE 


This wonderful e House is portabie; can be ope- 
rated in basement or Iitehen. same as a-stove—or on 
the back porch or in the yard—anywhere. Made of 
heavily galvanized sheet steel in 3 sizes. Rums on saw- 
dust and cobs and little hickory bark for 
seasoning. Gives better, cleaner, ch 
meat than you've ever had before. 


Port ke House. Send for FREE Book 
Boware tations tains valuable f 
or Experiments. curing meats. pe Lag eg 
colored igstrattons of ' of the origi- 
fer store § mat National Giant Smoke Quotes 
prices and gives all other one, ia, Write for 
this beok teday—now. Don’t miss it. 
Portable Elevator Mfg. 
346 MecClun Street Bileomington, Ml. 











After smoking meats use 
house. Absolutely bug ond mite f. 
Keeps meat sweet ai! summer. ‘orth 
its price ed times over for this 
feature Book tells all about it. 
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When writing to advertisers, say: “I saw your atentanget 3 in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 
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BE YOUR OWN MILLER 


Grind your own snapped corn, vel- 
vet beans, peavine, alfalfa, corn fod- 
der, corn stalks, etc., to commercial 


meal with this wonderful 
ALL-AROUND 


WILLIAMS feeb ‘Grinver 


A practical, profitable, moderate-sized feed grinder 
with automatic feed@r, mounted on skids. Equipped 
with flywheel fan which draws the product from 
the grinder ‘and discharges it into the collector, 
where it is easily sacked. Has capacity of one ton 
per hour and upwards. Costs little to operate, 
practically no upkeep. 


We furnish this Machine in 4 Sizes 
17 in.--24 in.--30 in. and 36 in. widths 
Write today for illustrated Bulletin 99-PF 










































































































describing in detail the many advant- 
3 ages of this popular mill. Mailed free 
uvon request. A postal will bring it. 


The Williams Patent Crusher 


& Pulverizer Company 









2 THE 
ICLIAMS 
= : 


905 Fourth Avenue, 
RICHMOND, VA. 






















































DIRECT TO 
be trial before 


Sarpuesy you select Grom owe cotseg will be shi 
tee for 


upon paymen of $10. woeee s Seve * 


Wis SZ SZ, 
Write for catalog oa ae prices. 


B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS BUGGY CO., _58 Main Street, BARNESVILLE, GA. 














is season we save you more money than ever 
Pauey and Lawn Fence, Steel Posts, G Gates, Fence Seeta Barb Wire. etc. 
Spotless Fence is best open hearth steel heavily _ized, locked with } 
neverslip tie. Shipped quick and little freight from ; Richmond, 
Prices Genertperens in new Bargain catalog 
“The South's Mail Order House”’ also rock-bottom 
prices on gen’! supplies for home, field and shop. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., Richmond, Va.’ 
or large logs. - Powerfully 


“oak SAW FRAM built hardwood frame with 


strong ore & > meme extension frame; long self-oiling boxings with 
babbitted beari : ‘takes saw blades up to 30 inch. Shipped quick; 
little soctat. Write for free Power Catalog showing large line of power 
machinery for the farm and shop op ond pinco your order immediately. 


The Spotless Co., ssi créer tose” Richmond, Va. 


START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT 


You have decided that you are going to get up a Club and earn a Gun, 
Rifle, Books, Fountain Pen, Picture of President Wilson, Sewing 
Machine, etc. 


















































Littie For cord wood, long poles 








You have kept putting off getting started. Resolve to start 1919 right, 
and to do the things you want to do. 


Send for Your Supplies Today and Be Ready to Start. 
Address REWARD DEPARTMENT, 


Bf oyrrecsin’ Paranal F 


LOCAL 


WANTED! .ocits ’ ow mre; ) a 


The Progressive Farmer wants a local agent at 
every postoffice and on every rural route in the South. Write if today for our money making offer. 












































































RIGHT WAY TO FEED SHEEP 


They Are Particular in Their Tastes 
and Feed Troughs Should Be Kept 


Clean 
' Mahara leeding of sheep during the 
early winter months is not abso- 
lutely essential where a leguminous 
roughage and good corn silage or 
roots are available, but the best re- 
sults are obtained when a_ small 


amount of grain is 


throughout the 


fed regularly 
winter and increased 


just previous to lambing, say the ani- 
mal husbandry workers at the state 
college of agriculture. A grain mix- 


ture of two parts whole oats and one 
part wheat bran by measure has been 
found satisfactory. If some grain is 
fed during the winter, less will be re- 
quired near lambing time. Old ewes 
especially need plenty of good feed to 
bring about maximum results. 

It is a good plan to place the troughs 
in which grain is fed to sheep outside 
of the barn. The troughs should be 
turned over when not in use. The hay 
racks inside the shed or barn may be 
filled while the sheep are outside eat- 
ing the grain. In this way crowding 
of ewes while hay is being placed in 
the racks is avoided and the*wool is 
kept free from chaff and seeds. 


It is considered advisable to feed 


. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER" 


Poultry. 
Cotton. 


cellaneou edstuffs 
Cash on ee and in b 
Paid up tife insurance 
Money due you 


ank 


If such an inventory is made at reg- 
lar intervals and if from the total val- 
ue 1s subtracted the total amount ow- 
ing, 


a farmer will always have an ac- 
curate idea of the net worth of his 
holdings.—Extension Division, Clem- 


son Agricultural College. 





Southern Cheese Scores High 


T= product of the cheese factories 
in western North Carolina and 
Virginia is taking a high rank with 


other cheese in the Nation, At the 
recent competition at the National 
Dairy Show, not only did Virginia 


factories made the high record pre- 
viously noted in The Progressive 
Farmer, but the Cane River, N. C., 
Coéperative Cheese factory won a sil- 
ver medal with a score of 95, and Ban- 
ner Elk, N. C., factory won a bronze 
medal with a score of 94. 

The official scores for the South are 
as follows: 

NORTH CAROLINA 


Cane River Coéperative Cheese factory. 96 
Banner Elk Coéperative Cheese factory 94 
Shawneehaw Codperative Cheese factory 92% 


Democrat Coiperative Cheese factory... 92 





subjects letters are wanted NOW: 


Home-mixing, Etc.) (Mail letters 


January 11.) 


Contest,” care of The Progressive 





LETTERS WANTED FROM FARM MEN, WOMEN AND BOYS 


URING 1919 we expect each week to discuss “One of the South- 
ern Farmer's Biggest Problems,” 
ers are invited to join in these discussions. 


“PURCHASING FERTILIZERS JUDICIOUSLY AND ECONOM- 
ICALLY.”—(Discussion of Soil and Crop Needs, Codperative Buying, 


“HOW TO MAKE THE GARDEN PAY BEST.”—(Site, Cultiva- 
tion, Fertilization, Implements and Equipment.) (Mail letters by 


“WHAT IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY WILL MOST HELP 
OUR AVERAGE FARMER ?”—(Mail letters by January 18.) 


Mark letters on either of these subjects to “Experience Meeting 


and Progressive Farmer read- 
On the following 


by January 4.) 


Farmer, 








only as much hay as the ewes will 
clean up and to take out the old hay 
that has been breathed over; sheep 
are very particular in their tastes and 
feed troughs should be kept clean. 
The hay the sheep have left may be 
fed to the horses or colts. 





Make an Inventory 


ONE of the first steps toward finding 
leaks and increasing profits on the 
farm is to take an inventory of all 
property included in the farmstead, 
such as land, buildings, stock, equip- 
ment, feedstuffs, etc. This is a good 
time to make such an inventory, and 
another inventory should be made at 
the close of the year and compared 
with the one taken now. 


Use a ordinary composition book, 
giving each subject a page to itself; 
this is, a page to farm implements, 
one to cattle, etc. Inventory each class 
in detail first. Then at the end of this 
detail inventory make a summary for 
the whole farm. In ruling off the 
pages for an inventory, leave a col- 
umn in which may be placed the val- 
ues at the end of the cropping year, in 
order that a comparison for the year 
may be easily made. 


In deciding on the value of things, 
allow for annual depreciation as fol- 
lows: in buildings, 5 per cent; in ma- 
chinery, 10 per cent; in horses more 
than five years old, 10 per cent; in 
cows, 8 per cent, 

The following headings are suggest- 
ed for the inventory: 


Land. 

Farm buildings. 

Household goods. 

Farm implements and vehicles. 
Fertilizers, including manure. 
Horses and mules. 

Cattle. 

Hogs. 





Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 










Sheep, 
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Plumtree Codperative Cheese factory. 92 
Crossnore Coiéperative C heese factory.. 90% 
VIRGINIA 
Independence Cheese Factory, Virginia. 93.6 
Spring Valley Cheese Company, V irginia 93 
Grant Cheese Factory, Virginia........ 92 
Retreat Cheese Factory, Virginia...... 92 
Eureka Cheese Factory, Virginia...... : 90% 
GEORGIA 
Young Harris Cheese Factory, Georgia. 94.5 





SOMETHING TO MAKE 


A Hens’ Nest 
[NDIVIDUAL hens’ nests are often 


needed—as when one wants to set 
ashen away from other fowls—and 
the simple nest here shown is suita- 
ble for this purpose. Boards 12 inches 














wide make the best nests as plenty of 


room for nesting material is then 
provided. The same type of nest may 
be made in series, of course, when it 
is desired. 





Let’s have 


a@ pure-bred boar on every 
Southern farm, 























Saturday, December 


GOOD OPPORTUNITIES IN BEEF 
CATTLE 


Pure-bred Sires and Good Permanent 
Pastures Will Go Far Toward Mak- 
ing the South the Livestock Coun- 
try It Ought to Be 


28, 1918] 


BEEF steer sold at Chicago re- 
cently for $319.95, the price per 
hundred being $19.75. That particular 
steer was raised in lowa, but he could 


well have been raised in North 
South Carolina, or any oth- 


justa 


Caro! 


ina, 
er Southern state. 
Southern beef cattle have topped 
the market at Kansas City and on 


other markets a number of times dur- 
ing the past two or three years. Suit- 
able markets are just as accessible to 
us as they are to the farmers of some 
sections of the West. We have but 
to organize for selling, shipping in 
carlots and getting whatever the mar- 
ket will justify on the quality of stuff 
we ship. 

The writer has been greatly inter- 
ested in, and has profited by, the se- 
ries of articles in The Progressive 
Farmer from the pen of Mr. A, L. 
French, bearing upon the possibilities 
of this section in the raising of beef 
cattle, and which you have 
published during the present 
from Dr. Tait Butler and others have 
been worth just as much. 


articles 


year 


Every well ordered farm is at least 
beginning to use cover crops and is 
sifying to such an extent that it 
has some available rough feed which 
is now probably going to waste. This 
corn stover, straw or other feed could 


aqivet 


be supplemented by grazing upon 
cover crops. during the winter and 
early spring. Pasture’ should, of 


course, be utilized to carry all cattle 
through the summer. 

A large 
farmers use 


proportion of Southern 

msiderable quantities of 
cottonseed meal for fertilizer. At 
least a part of this meal could be fed 
at the rate of one to two pounds per 
day per head as a part of the winter 
ration, and still be used for fertilizer, 
retaining fully 75 per cent of its fer- 
tilizer value in properly handled ma- 
nure, 


Mr. George A. Holderness, at Tar- 
boro, N. C., sells a small herd of beef 
animals off his Cotton Valley Farm 
each year. Those animals take care 
of themselves during the summer on 
permanent pastures. During the win- 
ter they run in stalk fields, graze on 
coverecrops, and have a partial ration 
of silage and other roughage. Ac- 
cording’ to the records, it cost Mr. 
Holderness $8 per head to winter his 
beef cattle last winter, and that was 
$2 per head higher than the cost had 
been in previous years. A beef animal 
kept through two summers and two 
winters’ at a cost of $16 plus cost of 
pasturage (from land which other- 
wise would be bringing in no return 
probably) would sell today at a price 
that would range from $60 to $100, de- 
depending upon the quality, weight 
and condition of the animal. 


The great obstacle to the raising of 
beef in our section has been the lack 
of pure-bred bulls and suitable heifers 
and cows. Every farm cannot begin 
with pure-bred cows, but there should 
be no difficulty in the farmers of each 
community getting together and pur- 
chasing a pure-bred Hereford, Angus 
or Shorthorn bull. If they can pur- 
chase also a number of grade heifers 
with blood of the same breed as the 
bull they determine upon, so much the 
better. The resulting beef animals 
will be of a better type and command 
a better price. But whether or not 
grade cows or heifers of beef type 
can be secured, there’ should be no 
delay in purchasing a pure-bred sire 
and beginning to grade up into decent 
beef animals such stock as we do 
have Suitable bulls can be purchased 
at $150 to $300 per head. 


The farmer who has pasture capac- 
ity for only a few head of cattle will 





IN PRAISE OF COUNTRY LIFE 


country, close to nature and to nature’s God. 


| ET me live the years of my stay upon earth, ’way out in .ne 


I want to feel the touch of the seasons as they come and go, 
making up the years. 
1 want to feel the chill of Winter in my frame, not too severe, but 
enough to make the blood tingie. 


I want to feel the gentle warmth of Spring, as with her touch of 
magic, she wakens new life in things dead. 


I want to feel the heat of Summer, as the golden sunshine ripens 
the harvest and matures the fruit and flowers. 

Lastly, I want to catch the cool breath of Autumn coming to fan 
away the heat and lethargy of summer. 

I want to hear the cry of the whippoorwill as the twilight settles 
o’er the hill and hollow. 

i want to be near where the Bob White is calling to his mate, when 
the fields of ripening wheat wave gently to the passing breeze. 

I want to hear the tinkle of bells on the distant hillside, as the sun 
is going down and the katydids commence their night-long chatter. 

Then, when old Jack Frost passes by, with his touch of white, I 
want to wander down the old rail-fence and on to where the musca- 
dines hang in rich profusion; and there for a time feast and forget. 

Yes, let me live out the years of my stay on earth in the fulness of 
the country, and then, dying, let me rest in the quiet church-yard near 
where father and mother sleep—where the sunbeams play in the 
summer, where the snow drifts high in winter.—L. J. D., in Shelby 
Star. 
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capacity of the pasture by giving it 
some attention and seeding it to pas- 


ture grasses or legumes which may 
be better suited for hi oil than the 
few grasses upon it alread Like- 
wise he will find that his grain crops 
will be more profitable when he util- 
izes his straw as winter feed. He will 


further find that cotton or other crops 


will be more profitable because of the 
utilization of manure from his beef 
herd. 

Let’s make a start. I have been 
selling some roughage and feeding 


other roughage to nondescript cattle. 
I am now putting a registered Here- 
ford bull and a number of grade Here- 
ford cows and heifers on my place. 


I have no idea of getting rich on 
beef cattle, but I do expect to increase 
the income of my place 10 to 20 per 
cent through the utilization of the 
rough feeds in wintering these cattle, 
the utilization of cover crops for 
grazing, and the double utilization 
of a considerable part of the cot- 
tonseed meal which I have been 
accustomed to using for fertilizer; 


and I believe that 75 per cent of 
the farmers in North Carolina and 
thi ection can increase their farm 


incomes just as much by the same 
procedure, JOHN PAUL LUCAS. 


Raleigh, N. C. 


ced 














* . . 
REGISTERED, 


Crops and Soils. 





quickly find that he can increase the 


| ROYSTER’ 


———— 








FERTILIZER 


TRADE MARK 


My life’s work has been devoted 


to the improvement of Southern 


4 S Raga 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO CO. 
NORFOLK, VA. 
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PEACE’ stops fighting, but not 
feeding. Our armies, at home and 
abroad, our Allies and ourselves 
must be fed. MORE food must be 
produced in 1919. Lack of ferti- 
lizer will cut down your production. 
Labor, cars, raw materials are all limited. 
Fertilizer factories must begin shipping 
at once, to move even a normal tonnage 
by planting time. 








Protect Yourself—See Our Dealer— 
Haul It Home Now 


Armour Fertilizer Works 





General Offices: CHICAGO 
Ga. Baltimore, Md. Jacksonville, Fla. 
Nashville, Tenn. Greensboro,N.C. New Orleans, La. 






















Add To Your Profits By 


Using A Gruendler Pulverizer 
With our Farmer’s Friend you can grind 
feed for your own use, and for your 
neighbors’ too. Grinds snap corn, 
velvet beans, ear corn, corn cobs, 
corn stalks, caffer corn,’ alfalfa, 
peanut hulls, etc., to commer- 
cial meal of any desired 
fineness in one operation. 

























Built in sizes to meet the requirements of the smallest farm 
to the largest grinding plants. They are the result of years 
of experience and are guaranteed to give perfect satisfac- 
tion under all conditions. 


Gruendler Features 


Hinged hammer type, preventing breakage when foreign matters 
into the machine, Fitted with heavy duty ball bearing or babi 
a ngs. Equipped with Four Steel Cutting Edge Hammers, rolled 

















and treated especially for our typeof grinder. No exposed flywh: 
The only machine i with perforated plates which can 929 
removed without ope: machine, N. Main St., 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Gruendler Patent 
Crusher & Pulverizer Co, 
Gentlemen: Without _obliga- 


° tion on my part, sendme full par- 
ticulars on Gruendler Puiverizers, 


Send For Free Folder 


Write us or fill out and mail the attached coupon and we 
:} will send you full particulars, Write at once. It 
:] Means more money in your pocket. 


GRUENDLER PATENT CRUSHER 
& PULVERIZER CO. 


929 N. Main St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

































HOW TO GET MORE MILES 
FROM A GALLON OF GASOLINE 


That’s what everyone who runs an automobile wants to know, and our aew book, 
*“*HINES’ AUTOMOBILE BOOK,”’ 
TELLS THE SECRET. 
$1.25 for a year’s subscription to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER and this book 

















SOME DISEASES OR ABNORMAL CONDITIONS OF THE 
BREEDING COW 


By TAIT BUTLER 


(This is the fifty-second and last of a series of articles on “How to Succeed With 
Hiogs and Cattle.” 








ERHAPS ninety per cent of those 
Prreacec in medical research or 

nvestigation are knowl- 
edge that will enable them to prevent 
disease rather than to cure it. Simi- 
larly 90 per cent of the troubles 
arising in the breeding herd of bee 
cows and their young can be prevent- 
ed with much less effort than the oth- 
er 10 per cent can be cured. The dis- 
eases of the beef cow incident to 
breeding are not numerous when she 
is kept under proper conditions, un- 
less contagious abortion develops in 
the herd. Of course, trouble occa- 
sionally occurs, but the breeding beef 
cow kept in the open where she gets 
plenty of exercise, and is given suffi- 
cient feed to keep her strong, is sin- 
gularly free from those diseases inci- 
dent to calving. Perhaps in the South 
the most fruitful source of trouble is 
a weakened condition due to nursing 
her calf late in the fall when on short, 
dry pastures and going into winter 
quarters poor, to receive insufficient 
and unsuitable dry feeds until spring. 
If under these conditions she brings 
a calf before going on to grass in the 
spring, difficulty in calving, retention 
of the afterbirth and other similar 
troubles are much more likely to oc- 
cur. 


seeking 


Help at Calving 


HE beef cow which gives birth to 

her calf in the pasture, where she 
gets plenty of exercise and feed, rare- 
ly requires assistance in calving. But 
early calves have some advantages, in 
that they may be weaned early 
enough in the fall to allow the cows 
to go into winter quarters in better 
condition and are better able to make 
growth on winter feeding after they 
are weaned. Therefore, many calves 
come in the spring before grass has 
become good and the cows in strong 
condition. If the cows calve before 
going onto pasture or early afterward 
it is especially important that they be 


fed sufficient during the winter to 
keep them in good strong condition. 
Although the cow requires more 


time to give birth to her young than 
does the mare, there is less danger to 
the life of the calf if any undue delay 
or difficulty occurs. Consequently 
there is no justification for undue 
haste in giving assistance to the,cow, 
but if the act does not progress nor- 
mally intelligent assistance should be 
given, The veterinarian should al- 
ways be called when practicable, but 
when his services are not available 
the careful and intelligent attendant 
may often render the needed assist- 
ance. It must be remembered that 
the normal position of the calf is 
with the front feet appearing first 
and the head lying above and between 
the legs with the nose and neck ex- 
tended. It is quite possible for birth 
to take place with the hind parts of 
the calf coming first if the two hind 
feet enter the passage together. 

One thing must be remembered, 
that no pulling on the calf should be 
done until it is certain that both fore- 
legs are in the passage. In many cases 
the mother and young have both been 
injured or killed by pulling on a hind 
lez and a front one under the mis- 
taken impression that they were two 
front or two hind legs. Clean hands, 
the use of plenty of oil if the parts 
are dry, careful, patient work in 
straightening out the legs or head so 
1s to make delivery possible are es- 
sential to effective help; but when it 
is certain the presentation is correct, 
then considerable force may be used 
in assisting the delivery of the calf, 
if this force is exerted at the time of 
and merely to help the expulsive ef- 
forts of the cow; that is, only at the 
time the mother makes an effort to 
expel the calf. 


Retained Afterbirth 

HE afterbirth usually passes away 

in from one to two hours after the 
birth of the calf. It may be retained 
much longer, one, two or more days 
and still pass off without leaving any 
apparent bad effects. 

\bout the best thing for the cow 

wner to do with a retained after- 
birth is to leave it alone. It may be 
removed in some cases without injury 
to the cow, but in these cases it would 
pass away of itself in a short time so 
that little is gained by attempting to 
remove it. In those cases where the 
afterbirth is firmly attached it is not 
humanly possible to remove it com- 
pletely or to remove it in a way which 
will not be much worse for the cow 
than to leave it alone. Many claim to 
successfully remove retained after- 
births, but they do not. Either the 
afterbirth is about ready to come 
away or will come away of itself, or 
they simply can not remove it—and if 
they think they do good they are mis- 
taken, for they do more harm than 
good and often cause the death of 
cows which would otherwise get well. 

Nearly 20 years ago the writer advo- 
cated leaving the retained afterbirth 
alone, merely disinfecting as best one 
could or flushing the womb with some 
weak disinfecting solution. At that 
time it was popular to try to remove 
the retained afterbirth with the hand 
and our proposition to leave it alone 
met with criticism from members of 
the veterinary profession, but now it 
is generally recognized that about the 
worst thing that can be done for a 
cow with a retained afterbirth is to 
try to remove it with the hand. There 
are absolutely no feeds or medicines 
either, which given after the birth of 
the calf will materially aid in the ex- 
pelling of the afterbirth. 

Cows in good strong condition, that 
receive exercise and suitable feed are 
less likely to suffer from retained 
afterbirth. Of course, the great cause 
of retention of the afterbirth is con- 
tagious abortion. 

Barren Cows 

T IS extremely rare that the bull in 

apparently good condition and 
health is responsible for the cow’s not 
getting in calf. If the bull gets any 
of the cows in calf his failure to settle 
others is almost certainly due to the 
condition of the cows. 

Of course, bulls running in the pas- 
ture with the cows, as is common with 
beef cattle, often perform more ser- 
vice than they should, but in probably 
99 cases out of 100 if a cow fails to get 
in calf to a bull which gets other cows 
in calf it is the fault of the cows and 
not of the bull. 

Some cows are born defective or 
the generative organs fail to develop 
properly. Others are barren because 
of the effects of contagious abortion 
or other disease of the womb. Other 
cows suffer from diseased ovaries. 
Cows that have given birth to calves 
may cease to breed from these causes 
or the mouth of the womb may close 
abnormally, due to wounds when 
calving or other causes. 

There are some cows that are pos- 
sibly rendered barren by over-feeding, 
or improper feeding, but a young 
growing cow or other female is not 
easily overfed if the feeds are of the 
right sort; that is, if the ration is 


properly balanced, and the animal 
gets a fair amount of exercise. 
It is rare that a cow not in calf 


fails to come in heat, unless the ovar- 
ies are very much diseased. When this 
does occur probably insufficient feed 
or a weakened condition is the most 
common cause. In such cases, good 


(Concluded on page 26) column 2) 
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in grinding Your own corn, wheat and 
other grain and money made in grind- 
ing for your neighbors, with the use 
of the 


WILLIAMS crist"° MILL 


The most economical and most durable 


mill on the market. Fast, clean, and 
trouble proof. A perfected machine 
designed to save 25% in increased 


value of grain crops. 

Use the Genuine Williams 
Mill—The Peer of all Grist 
Mills. 

New screening device protects buhrs 
from hard substances, removes dirt 
from grain, before grinding, which 
insures extra pure high grade meal 
and whole wheat flour. Cast iron 
fan case and grain spout, new oiling 
system, long wearing, thorough-grind- 


ing, white flint grit buhrs. 
Write for catalogue 


and information on 
the “Money Back 
Mill.” 


Williams Mill 
Mfg. Co., Box 27 
» Ronda,N.C, 


® Sole Manufacturers 
th 


oF e 
GENUINE WILLIAMS CORN MILLS 
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"SOVEREIGN" Guaranteed Roofing is 
made in Plain Rubber, Sand Coated and 
Red and Green Slate Surfaced. A kind 
for every need---all good and guarane 
teed, 


“FREIGHT PREPAID 
GOLD BOND GUARANTEE. 


Every foot of “Sovereign” Slate Coated Roofing is 

BS backed by our Gold Bond Guarantee. Wemake & 
itright and guarantee you that it is right. 

" WRITE TODAY for free samples--good big 
ones-FREE CATALOG and prices freight paid to 
your railroad station, A post card will bring all, 

The Carolina Metal Products Co, 
The South's Largest Manufacturers and Distsibutersot 
ROOFI 


Clemson College Says— 


— leaves are placed in piles to 
} to be used later, it is well to mix a 
little soil anc manure with them, ap- 
plied one layer of each. This will 
hasten the decomposition of the 
leaves and a good compost will result. 
Compost heaps made in the fall will be 
ready for use during the early spring 
months. 


* « * 


Fight “red spider’ now. All poke 
weed, blackberry, Jerusalem oak, 
jimpson weed, and violets that are to 
be found along the terraces, ditch 
banks, fence corners and other places 
in the vicinity of the cotton fields 
should be destroyed and burned. The 
red spider spends the winter on the 
roots of some of these plants. Dig 
them up. 

oe 

Feeds required for fattening are 
quite different from the protein re- 
quired for growth. For this reason, 
as the hogs are fattened such feeds 
as corn, rice meal and barley are used 
most extensively. At this period it 
must be remembered that more feed 
is required per 100 pounds gain and 
this increases as the animal fattens. 
For this reason hogs are usually most 
profitably marketed when weighing 
200 to 250 pounds. The leguminous 
forage crops should be continued and 
the grain ration made up of corn or 
rice meal. 

* * * 

Bamburg, Barnwell and Orange- 
burg counties are all in the boll wee- 
vil territory, and farmers already see 
the advisability of turning to other 
crops. That tobacco should do well 
has already been demonstrated on a 
small scale in these and adjoining 
counties, and it is a wise move that 
is being made in the direction of to- 
bacco for this and other reasons. In 
the first place, it will bring about a 
more even distribution of labor 
throughout the year, which is a most 
important matter now when there is 
a great labor scarcity. In the second 
place, it will more évenly distribute 
the farm income, since the tobacco 
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Aim at Comfort and Durability in 
Buying Clothes 





top prices. You can easily make big profits 
withanS-C Portable Saw Rig. No better outfit made. 
Simple, powerful, easy tooperate. Runson either 
gasoline, or kerosene; 2 to 12 h. p. Costs little to 
operate. Shipped direct, at low prices; cash or easy 
payment _ terms. Write today for free Saw Rig Cir- 
cular and Catalog of $-C Gasoline and Kerosene Engines. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO.,9th & Cary Sts., Richmond, Va. 


Sold on . - South’s Oldest & & 
Sn 









Largest Mchy. and 
Supply House. 





THE IMPROVED 


STAR PEA HULLER 
Pea Gata Pavtaoten 


If you raise Peas or Beans 
you needa Huller andif you 
study true economy you will 
buy the best one. There are 
14,000 Star Hullers in use. 
What more could be said of 
any machine? They are made 
in ten sizes and styles, 10 te 
60 bushels per hour. 

Write fon iull description 
and prices. 


Star Pea Huller Co. 
(Improved Star Huller) Dept. A, Chattanoega, Tean 


| EGGS POULTRY | 


We are the largest handlers of Begs and Poultry 
ave’ OU TO SHIP? 
WHAT HAVE YOU 
The highest markct — = with quid 
returns. ve 
Roferonces. First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants. RICHMOND, 
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EARM work requires clothes that 
are, first of all, comfortable, and 


next, durable. For underwear, the 
combination or union suit is indis- 
pensable. In summer, I use short 


sleeves and three-quarter length legs 
of medium weight; while the winter 
suits have full length legs and sleeves 
and are of heavy weight. For outside 
wear nothing is more serviceable than 
a stout pair of high-back blue over- 
alls with jumper jacket of same mate- 
rial and a heavy quality chambray 
shirt of blue. The overalls with jacket 
and shirt are preferable to “inion- 
alls”, because in case the body be- 
comes overheated the jacket may be 
easily removed. 

Rawhide bottom:plowshoes are ex- 
cellent for summer wear but do not 
keep out the dampness of winter 
storms. There are on the market, 
however, types of heavy shoes for 
this purpose. Machine-knit socks 
(blue and white, gray and white, mix- 
ed) do very well for warm weather 
but should be replaced in cold weath# 
er by yarn ones. A broad-brimmed, 
straw hat of Mexican style will pro- 
tect the face and neck from sun burn. 
Any kind of cap having coverings for 
the ears in severe weather is service- 
able. Gloves of the $1.50 quality of 
leather with cuffs, stand rough usage. 

A. E. ALLEN. 





Bourbon Red Turkeys For Saie | 


Young Hens, $4 to $5; Gobblers, $5 to $7; old Hens, | 
$ 


7 and Gobblers, $8 to $10 each. 
rite me. 
E. W. JONES, WOODLAWN, VA. 


ONE THOUSAND BAGS OF VIRGINIA BUNCH 
SEED PEANUTS for sale, four bushels, or 88 Ibs., 
to the bag at $8 per bag, or 9 cents per Ib., f.o.b. 
Lewiston, N. C., cash with order. Best of all the va- 
rieties, most prolific and saleable and easiest to culti- 
vate and harvest. Bag will plant two and one-half 
Will ship any qtantity wanted. 

LEWISTON, N. C. 





acres. 


J. W. SPIVEY, 








Ten hours a day should be the farm labor- 
er’s hours, normally. Labor should be hired 
on salary, when possible, and housed in 
painted dwellings, surrounded with fences, 
trees, shrubbery and flowers. Like the land 
owner or farmer he should have access to 
good schools, churches and roads. If the la- 
borer’s and the farmer’s children under 16 
years old are kept out of school to harvest 
crops that farmer or laborer is not successful. 





—A. M. Noble. 





oney In Stump Land 


AM’S NCLE SAM says the “K’’ Hand - Power 
Stump Puller is O. K. Uncle Sam also 
says turn your stump land into valuable 

land and produce more, Beump land can be 
turned into profitable land at a small expense 
which means more money to you. You are pay- 
ing taxes on stump land. WHY? 


Now is your opportunity 


One man or woman singled handed with a “K’’ Stump Puller 
can pull from 50 to 150 stumps per day at a cost less than % 
the cost of a horse power machine and about ¥ the cost of 
dynamite. . 


NO STUMP TOO BIG FOR THE 


(3¢siumpPuller 


Simple as rowing a boat. No up-keep. Works on hillsides or marshes 
where horses cannot work. Weighs 171 pounds—easily moved from 
place to place, Absolutely guaranteed against breakage. Endorsed 
by the United States Government. 

IMPORTANT—To one man in each locality I will make a special 
money saving offer, Write for it today. 

FREE BOOKLET—Simply send your name and address for my free 
booklet on Land Clearing. It tells many things you should know. 


Walter J. Fitzpatrick Box74 182 Fifth St. Sam Francisco, Cal. 





ae Cypress Water Tanks 


Davis tanks, made of cypress, look better and last 
longer than tanks made of metal or other material. 

Thousands of Davis cypress tanks in successful 
ase, many of them from 20 to 85 years old, are con- 
vincing proof of durability. 

Davis tanks are reasonably priced—supplied in alb 
sizes, with or without stand or tower. Let us quote 
on outfit to meet your needs. 


Write for free illustrated book. 
G.M. Davis & Son, 809 Laura St PALATKA, FLA. 





































Cash For Your Spare Time 


We pay cash for the spare time of several thousand people 
located in the South. We need additional representatives 
in many communities, and if you will get in touch with us 
at once we will be glad to make you a proposition that will 
enable you to earn money in time that would otherwise be 
wasted. The big subscription season is now opening up, 
Attractive Cash Prizes in addition to commissions for De- 
cember. Write today. 












THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Gentlemen—Please send me full particulars of your offer to agents. 
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YOUR OWN RENEWAL AND A NEW 
SUBSCRIPTION FOR A NEIGHBOR, 
BOTH FOR $1.50 


OR a long time, no doubt, you have thought of one, 

two, or more neighbors who ought to be readers of 

The Progressive Farmer, but are not. “And some- 
time or other,” you have thought, “I'll get them to 
subscribe.” - 

Therefore we rise to remark that as long as you live, 
you'll never have a better time than RIGHT NOW. 
Everybody now is kind of thinking about his supply of 
reading matter for 1919; and any man is glad when a 
friend tells him of some paper he has found especially 
good and helpful. 

That’s one renson why right now is the time to tell 
your friends about The Progressive Farmer. 

The other reason is that by starting right now, the 
mew subscriber will get all our superb new year fea- 
tures, and will share your enjoyment of all the wit, 
wisdom, and humor of “David Harum.” A year’s sub- 
scription for somebody who is not now taking the pa- 
per and your own renewal for one year, both for $1.50 
—or 75 cents a piece, 

Start the new year right by doing this good turn 
for yourself and some neighbor! 














et farmer in the South should study the re- 
port on page 7 showing how better marketing 
has helped agricultural progress and prosperity in 
Mississippi. Wherever farmers will organize mar- 
keting associations and get the help of their dem- 
onstration agents, the success scored in Mississippi 
may be largely duplicated. 





—— 


_ few farmers keep books, and they should 
by all means deposit all money received in a 
bank and pay all bills by check. Write on the stub 
of each check what items it pays for as well as the 
amount of the check, and you will have a good re- 
cord of all financial transactions. The canceled 
checks are receipts and should be kept. 





PROORKEEPING should begin by making a com- 
plete inventory of the farm and everything on 
it—feed, supplies, stock, implements, everythfng. 
The last week in December is probably the best 
time for going over the farm and finding out what 
there is on;it, what condition it is in, and placing 
a reasonable value on the farm, fencing, buildings, 
feed, implements, livestock, seed, etc., etc. 





ANY thousands of acres of bare rolling land are 

being gullied by the winter rains. It is indeed 
sad to see fertile soil being washed away. The 
washing of the soil may be prevented by building 
broad terraces that have béen carefully laid out 
with a good farm level. Get in touch with your 
county demonstration agent or write to your agri- 
cultural college at once and take steps to prevent 
washed and gullied fields. 





VEN if a farmer can’t take up a systematic cost- 

accounting, he should at least get a small ac- 
count book, and begin a record of cash received 
and cash paid out the first day of January. The 
record may be kept up by just simply making note 
of all cash received and paid out and for what re- 
ceived and for what paid out. Money received and 
money paid out may be entered on opposite pages 
of the book for each month. 





FTER seventeen years’ distinguished service as 

leader of North Carolina’s educational forces, 
State Superintendent J. Y. Joyner resigns and is 
succeeded by Prof. E. C. Brooks. Professor Brooks 
comes to his new work from a college, but we be- 
lieve his ruling passion has always been for better 
public schools, and we predict that he will prove a 
worthy successor to the eminent men who have 
preceded him. 





Now is the time to make the necessary prepara- 
ions for business farming next year. Have some 
letter heads and envelopes printed; buy a cheap 
cash book, a letter file and a desk and also a type- 
writer if you have much correspondence. It doesn’t 
take long to learn to operate a machine. Printed 
letter heads and a typewriter give people a good 


impression of a farmer as a business man. Dupli- 
cate copies of all busineSs letters, contracts, leases, 
etc., should always be kept and the typewriter is a 
great aid, as two or three copies are easily made 
at one time. 





EVERAL meetings of interest to farmers and ag- 
“ricultural leaders are scheduled for the next two 
weeks. The National Conference on Country Life 
meets in Baltimore January 6-7. The American 
Farm Management Association, the American As- 
sociation for Agricultural Legislation, and the 
Association of Agricultural.Colleges and Stations, 
ill meet in Baltimore, January 8 8,9, 10. On Tuesday 
and Wednesday, January 7-8 a “Farmers’ Confer- 
ence on Economic Reconstruction” will be held in 
the National Hotel, Washington, D. C. 





VERY teacher and school committeeman in 

North Carolina should read the article in last 
week’s Progressive Farmer, “Three Opportunities 
for North Carolina Schools and for Club Boys and 
Girls.” The gist of the matter is that any rural 
school raising $5 or more to buy beautiful pictures 
may get $5 more for the same purpose from the 
State Department of Agriculture; any school rais- 
ing $5 or more for a school fair may also get $5; 
and the boy or girl in each rural school who makes 
the best record made by any pupil in that school 
in any sort of club work will get a valuable book 
as a prize. Full particulars appear on page 26 of 
last week’s Progressive Farmer, but an unfortun- 
até error made us say these offers were good for 
the year 1918. We meant the New Year—1919. 





FTEN we hear some boy complain that he 

“can’t go to college” or some man complain that 
he “couldn’t go to college.” The important thing 
to know about any man, however, is not as to what 
opportunities never came to him, but what he did 
with the opportunities that did come his way. And 
if a man really regrets that he did not have better 
educational opportunities in his boyhood, let him 
now take advantage of his chance to take the win- 
ter short course at his state agricultural college. 
One of the foremost authorities on Southern agri- 
cultural problems was never able to take a regular 
college course, but educated himself through books, 
farm papers, and winter short courses. The North 
Carolina Short Course dates are January 9-30; 
Georgia, January 6-18; Florida, January 7-17; Vir- 
ginia, February 4-28. 





Give the Terraces Prompt Attention 


ORE plant food is removed from our culti- 

vated land by flowing water than is removed 

by all crops grown. During the entire year 
plant food is removed and gullies are formed. This 
means that the land becomes less productive every 
year until washing is reduced to a minimum. Fill- 
ing the soil full of vegetable matter for from five 
to ten inches deep will enable it to absorb ordinary 
rains as fast as they fall, but the only hope of the 
farmer on rolling land is the broad terrace or em- 
bankments with a fall to carry the surplus water 
slowly out of the field. 

Terracing should be done as soon as possible af- 
ter the crops are gathered so that the winter rains 
will settle them and show up the weak places be- 
fore planting time. The weak places should be 
built stronger before planting time to take care of 
the heavy spring rains. . 

Now is the time for one or more farmers to buy 
a farm level, a road scrape and ditcher. Since one 
of each will easily serve the needs of several neigh- 
bors, it is a good plan to buy them codperatively. 
The outfit enables farmers to build terraces right, 
rapidly and at small cost. 

Get the outfit and call on the county agent or 
the extension department of your agricultural col- 
lege to show you how to build the terraces and get 
busy at once. = 


Where Fall Plowing Pays 


NY farm practice which increases crop yields, 

even though it does mean a heavier drain on 

the plant foods in the soil as it nearly always 
does, is generally justified. It is the duty of the 
farmer to take out of the soil the largest quantities 
of plant foods in crops, but it is also his duty to put 
these plant foods back into the soil in the most 
economical way. Fall and winter plowing almost 
always increases crop yields, as compared with 
spring plowing or breaking the land just before 
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planting the seed; but as a farm practice, fall and 
winter plowing must be determined by the char- 
acter of the soil and the way it lies, or whether 
it is subject to severe washing or erosion by the 
winter rains, unless winter cover crops are grown. 

Heavy soils which are fairly level should be 
broken in the fall and early winter to the fullest 
extent practicable. 

But soils which wash badly ought not to be left 
bare if broken in the fall or early winter. They 
will usually be benefited by fall breaking, but they 
must be covered with a growing crop during the 
winter to obtain the full value of fall plowing. But 
if only our fairly level and stiff lands were fall- 
broken this alone would be a big gain over present 
practices. It would give work to both men and 
teams, which is desirable, but it would also pay on 
its own account by the larger crop yields. 


Ten Ways to Help the Church of Your 
Neizhborhood 








ERE are ten ways to help the country 
Hatcrcn of your community. You can help by 
seeing to it— 

1. That the church has a whole-time pastor at a 
salary you are not ashamed of; 

2. That a twelve-months-in-the-year Sunday 
school is maintained ; 

3. That a parsonage is provided and furnished; 

4. That there is a teachers’ training class in the 
Sunday school; 

5. That the church lives up to its highest possi- 
bilities in the matter of church music; 

6. That the church building is painted; 

7. That the church grounds are made beautiful 
with trees, shrubs, flowers and walks; 

8 That the church is properly heated and 
lighted; 

9. That there is a rest room for women and 
children ; 

10. That hitching places are provided for horses 
so that they will not gnaw shade trees. 

Any earnest citizen can help accomplish these 
things in his neighboring church and Sunday 
sthool and should count it a privilege to be able 
to do so 


Why Not a Home and Farm for the 
Teacher? 


DMITTEDLY one of the serious obstacles to 

better rural schools in the South lies in the 

frequent changes of teachers. Another con- 
tributing cause is inadequate pay. How may these 
be overcome? 

We believe the “teacherage”, a neat cottage or 
bungalow on the school grounds, will go far to- 
ward solving the problem. With neighborhood 
cooperation in supplying materials and labor in 
building, a four or five-room teacherage should be 
built at a cost of from $500 to $1,000. Such a home 
would save the teacher from boarding, would save 
board bills, and would mean a real home for the 
school principal and his family. Then, too, there 
should be at least four or five acres of good farm 
land adjoining the teacherage and belonging to 
the school, this to be used as a sort of school de- 
monstraiion farm and as a place where the school 
principal could grow his bread, meat, fruits and 
vegetables. In the savings effected, we believe 
such a home and farm would be worth at least $50 
a month, or $600 a year, to the teacher, 

The best teachers are those who remain in a 
community longest and thus become identified 
with its life and interests. As.a means to this end, 
we commend a school home and farm as well 
worthy of trial. 











The question for each man to settle is not what he would 
do if he had means, time, influence and educational advan- 
tages, but what he will do with the things he has.—Ham- 
ilton Wright Mabie. 





The men who are lifting the world upward and onward 
are those who encourage more than criticise.—Blizabeth 
Harrison. 
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| Getting Ready for the New Year | 





Make Some New Year Resolutions 
E BELIEVE in 
tions. 


Grant that you will not succeed in carrying 


making New Year resolu- 


out all you make, still it is worth while to have 
aspired even in those matters in which you fail; 
and no man need fail in all his endeavors for ad- 
vancement. 

Some one has said that ideals are like stars for 
the 


hands, but following 


mariner: we may not reach them with our 
them they lead us to a haven 
of safety! A great preacher has said that God A\l- 
mighty does not measure a man by the time when 
he is smallest, meanest, most groveling. Rather 
does God Almighty take the man’s measure when 
he reaches farthest toward Heaven, when he 
aspires most greatly, when he yearns most pas- 
sionately for all that is high and noble and divine. 
It is at that moment that the Almighty says, 
“There is the measure of my son!” 

Let us not be afraid to aspire. Let us believe in 
our kinship with an Almighty Father and resolve 
that in the coming year we shall live lives worthy 
of men created in God’s image. 

“Our doubts are traitors; 
And make us lose the goed we oft might win 
By fearing to attempt.” 

Let us not make the mistake of expecting too 
sudden a transformation, but let us not permit 
traitor doubts to keep us from striving for better 
things in work, character, and the development of 


mind and soul. 


Size Up Yourself by This Score Card 


HERE’S never a better time than just about 

New Year’s to size yourself up—see what are 

your strong points and what are your weak 
points and take steps to strengthen your habits, 
character, or ideals wherever they need strength- 
ening. 





Here is a test based principally on one which Dr. 
Frank Crane presents, saying that it in furn was 
largely suggested by Prof. Frank R. Mason, of 
New York. 

The plan is for you to ask yourself each one of 
the following fifty questions. Then credit yourself 
2 points for each question to which you can hon- 
estly answer “yes,” and then see how much you 
score out of a possible 100: 


1. Are you in good health? 

2. Have you been examined within a year by a medical 
expert, to find out if you are perfectly sound? 

8. Do you stand straight and sit straight? 


4. Do you bathe every day? 

5. Do you brush your teeth three times away? 

6. Do your bowels move regularly? 

7. Do you chew your food well? 

8. 4 Do you take regular exercise and an occasional vaca- 
tion? 


9. Do you sleep with the windows of your room open? 

10. Do you know approximately what kind of food, and 
how many calories, is best for you, and do you eat intelli- 
gently? 

11. Do you abstain from all alcoholic beverages, tobacco, 
and drugs, except under the advice of a physician? 

12. Have you been through high school, or are you going 
through? (Or some equivalent.) 

13. Do you’speak correct English, and 
daily to overcome your mistakes? 
14. Do you study hard for at least an hour every day? 

15. Are you fond of reading books? 

16. Do you write plainly so that you hear no one com- 
plain of your illegibility? 

17. Do you remember names and faces, or do you prac- 
tice to improve yourself in this? 

18. Have you a good memory? 

19, Can you concentrate? 

20. Are you careful to speak of the absent only what you 
would say in their presence? 

21. Do you avoid as far as 
feelings? 

22. Do you respect other people’s opinions, and refuse to 
get angry with them because they do not agree with you? 

23. Do you think twice before you speak? 

24, Are you neat in appearance, and do you strive to 
dres so as to be as pleasing as possible to others? 

25. Are you punctual? 

26. Do you punctiliously keep your word? 

27. Are you scrupulously honest? 

28. Do you mind your own business strictly? 
never read other people’s letters, listen to what does 
concern you, or give advice when not asked? 

29. Are you polite, tactful, and self-controlled? 

30. Do you have a system and follow it? 

31. Are you ambitious? 

32. Are you contented? 


33. Do you try to adjust yourself to circumstances you 
fannot control? 


are you trying 


possible hurting any one’s 


Do you 
not 





34. Do you refuse to criticise people, to complain of your 
dises s or your luck, and to look gloomy? 

356. Are you brave enough to say “I don’t know” when 

1 don't Know, and to refuse your assent to or belief in 
what you do not understand‘ 

86. Are you kind, and do you avoid loud or ugly words‘ 

Cam you keep a secret so that none will know you 

have one’ 

38 Are you modest? Do you avoid boasting and talking 
of yourself? 

389. Are you engaged in some useful work, and do you 
save something regularly? 

40. Do you belong to some organization or club aiming 
at neighborhood progress and improvement? 

11. Have you made a will so that your affairs would be 
properly handled in case of your death? 

12, Does that will contain provision for helping some 
cause or object of community progress or betterment? 

43. Have you provided sufficient life insurance to save 
your estate from embarrassment in case of your death? 

44, Hav: you a hobby—some subject you specialize on 
and delight in learning: all you can about? 

45. Have you a sense of humor? 

46. Are you patriotic? 

47. Are you optimistic and cheerful? 


48. Are you free froni superstition? 
49. Are you in love? 
50, And do you pray? 





Let’s Finish Up Those Fifteen Tasks 


OW that the New Year is on us, let us in- 
deed hurry up those twelve “going-to-do- 
sometime” jobs we mentioned week before 
last: 
1. Make a will—and leave something in it for 
the community. 
2. Take out some life insurance. 
3. Have a medical examination. 
4. Take an agricultural short course. 


5. Have the children examined for eye, ear, nose 
and throat defects, and their teeth put in good 
condition. 


6. Start a bank account. 
7. Take out some fire insurance. 


8. Provide raincoats, overshoes, gloves, and ov- 
ercoats or cloaks for every member of the family. 


9. Make wood and water more convenient for 
the good wife. ~ 


10. Arrange to have pure-bred sires for all farm 
animals hereafter. 


ll. Build sanitary privies, and an implement 
shed. 


12. Make up with any neighbor with whom you 
have been “at outs,” arbitrating anything you can't 
agree about. 

In addition to the twelve jobs just mentioned 
there are three other tasks which the average man 
too often puts in the class of jobs which he “will 
get around to sometime :” 

1. Fencing the farm. 

2. Stopping the gullies. 

3. Painting the house. 

And since, as we have said, it is only the job we 
have set a definite date for doing—not the job we 
are just “going to do sometime”—which.really gets 
done, let us now make haste ‘to take all these fif- 
teen tasks out of the “just sometime” class and put 
them in the “time appointed” class. They are too 
important to keep putting off. 





THE FOOT-PATH TO PEACE—IDEALS 
FOR THE NEW YEAR 


O BE glad of life because it gives you the 
chance to love and to work and to play 
and to look up at the stars, 

To be satisfied with your possessions but not 
contented with yourself until you have made 
the best of them, 

To despise nothing in the world except false- 
hood and meanness and to fear nothing except 
cowardice, 

To be governed by your admirations rather 
than by your disgusts, . 

To covet nothing that is your neighbor’s ex- 
cept his kindness of heart and gentleness of 
manners, : 

To think seldom of your enemies, often of 
your friends, and every day of Christ, 

And to spend as much time as you can with 
body and spirit in God’s out of doors— 

These are little guide posts on the foot-path 
to peace.—Henry Van Dyke. 
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Some Good Resolutions for Farmers 
XACTLY The 


Farmer suggested a series of New Year reso- 


ten years ago Progressive 

lutions for Southern farmers. Most of them 
are still applicable to the average farmer’s needs, 
but it is gratifying to see that there are a few 
which hive now won so nearly universal accep- 
tance that it would hardly be necessary to repeat 
them. Here are some which we believe our aver- 
age reader will do well to include among his vows 


for 1919: 


1. I will map out and follow a plan for the im- | 


provement of my soil. 

2. I will enlarge and make more regular my 
fields by clearing out the brush, filling the gullies, 
and blinding the ditches. 

3. I will endeavor to plan the proper drainage 
of my farm and begin this year by draining at 
least a few acres. 

4. I will endeavor to plan some way by which I 
can make my idle lands earn me something each 
year. 

5. I will as nearly as possible keep an accurate 
account of my receipts and expenses. 

6. I will thoroughly prepare my land before 
planting a crop; and before and immediately after 
the corn, cotton and peanuts are up I will use a 
weeder in cultivating them. 

7. I will select in the field before or at crop 
gathering time all my corn and cotten seed for 
next year’s planting. 

8. I will test the making of pork by a succession 
of crops that the hogs can gather. 

9. I will try the growing for market of atleast 
one crop used by our people for food of man or 
beast. 


10. I will plan for the growing of legumes to 
such an extent that in five years I may stop the 
buying of nitrogen,-which is now half the cost of 
my fertilizers. 


11. I will cultivate my corn and cotton level and 
shallow, and instead of having one hand to every 
mule, going two to four times in a row, will have 
riding cultivators for two mules, and will culfivate 
both sides of a row at once. 


12. I will endeavor as far as practicable to get 
my manure out as fast as made and spread it with 
# manure spreader, and will endeavor never to 
have a héating pile of manure wasting in the barn- 
yard. 


13. I will endeavor to raise not only home sup- 
plies, but supplies to sell, so that having cash at 
different Seasons, I will be independent of the 
merchant, cotton buyer and fertilizer manufac- 
turer. 


14. If possible, I will organize some kind of 
farmers’ club at my schoolhouse, so that the farm- 
ers and their families may meet every two weeks 
for social and intellectual improvement. 

15. Seeing that my health is my capital, I will 
look to its preservation by living temperately and 
according to the common laws of health and not 
by dosing with patent nostrums whcse ingred- 
ients I know nothing of. 

16. I will take a short vacation with my wife 
after the crops are laid by. 

17. I will try to lighten the housework, as well 
as the farm work, by improved implements and ap- 
pliances, and I will have the water supply as con- 
venient as possible. 


A Thought for the Week 


] BELIEVE in parties. I believe that parties are 





the only instrumentality by which we can man- 

age the necessary concert of united action, but 
I do not believe in parties used for partisan pur- 
poses. I hope that every time that a party is used 
for its own sake, every thoughtful man in the 
United States will vote against it. But if it is try- 
ing to serve the interests of the whole people, if 
it really has a heart that sympathizes with the 
whole people, why, then, it deserves the confidence 
of the nation so long as it is doing that, so long as 
it is not seeking guidance from those who wish to 
control, but acting in sympathy with those who 
wish to live. Life is an ephemeral thing at best, 
we shall all pass from the stage presently; but I 
think that we will all agree that we would like to 
leave a better stage than that we came upon; I 
think that you (Americans of this generation) will 
all like to think that by our example, by our ef- 
forts, by our concert of action, we have purified 
the life of a great nation and made it lift its eyes 
with confidence again to thosé visions which it 
saw in the days of its birth—Woodrow Wilson. 
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The “ENTERPRISE” Meat-and-Food Chopper does not crush and 
grind. Instead, it cuts with a clean, shearing clip with the revolving 


steel knife and perforated steel cutting plate. 


The juices that make 


food nutritious and palatable are saved. “Left-overs” are utilized in 
appetizing dishes with original flavor unimpaired. A real conservation 


of food, Helps make the most of the Nation’s food resources. 
How to Prepare Lard for Rendering 


Run the raw fat through the “ENTERPRISE” Meat-and-Food Chopper before 
rendering. Being finely chopped, the lard is extracted with less heat and has better 
color than when the fat is cut by hand into larger pieces. Saves time too. 

The No. 5 Chopper with clamp is ideal for home use. No. 12, for block or board 
is largely used preparing meat for market; sausage,—mince-meat,—hamburg steak. 


Ask your dealer for “ENTERPRISE.”’ Write for free ‘‘Hog Book.”’ 
The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., Dept. 129 , Philadelphia 
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\ Extra This Year 


OU can do it. 

S. D., says that from his Old Trusty he sold $350 worth of 

eggs, $200. worth of pullets 
\. left and does not count what family used. 

H. F. McDonald, of Manchester, Iowa, using one Old 

Trusty, says, *‘My poultry sales for 10 months are $1084. 

raisers are making money this year. Send me your name and 


‘Get My New Book 


We — 
> Freight or Express on 


"Olid Trust 


or 


I’lihelp you. Mr. Thos. Ashley, Kimball, 
$200 worth of roosters, has 60 hens 


00.’" Poultry 


About Chickens FREE 


and let me put you on the road toa big poultryin- - 
come, This book is more than a Catalog. It’s a 
poultry book filled with practical information—the 
kind that 99 out of 100 poultry raisers want. Size, 

9 x 12 inches. 
800,000 satisfied customers say that you are not 
trying out someone’s experiment when you 
get 61a Trusty, Handy home sizes—with or 
without metal cover. Write-today. 

HARRY JOHNSON, “‘Incubator Man” 


M. M. JOHNSON COMPANY 
CLAY CENTER, NEB. 









INCUBATORS 
n 
BROODERS 











males. 





Stock. 





LYLE W. FUNK, Owner, 






FUNK EGG FARM COCKERELS 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 


Tom Barron, 1918-hatched males from my full- 
blood pens ready for immediate delivery. All these 
birds are from high egg record, trap-nested fe- 
Prices $2.50 up. 
giving prices and description for Fall Breeding 


FUNK EGG FARM, 


Box 4, 






Write for free booklet 







BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS. 





OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old wutineriber and 

one new subscriber 

both one year for $1.50 
Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when 
you renew. 


New Feather Beds only $11.25 


New Feuther Pillows $2.15 per pair. New Feathers, best 
ticking. Satisfaction ed, Write for new Catalog. 


aranteed 
SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW CO., Desk 20 Greensboro,N.C. 





New FeatHer Bepo *13 25 


weight 36 Ibs. A pair 6 Ib. Pillows to match $2.45. New, 
Live, Cleats Feathers. Best featherproof ticking. Sold on Money 
Back Guarantee. Write for FREE catalog. Agents wanted, 
Ameri Feather & Pillow Co, Desk 13] Nashville, Tena 








“Don’t guess; get busy and find out.” 





Save your papers and get a binder. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 





























IN FLANDERS FIELDS 


N Flanders fields the poppies grow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place; and in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly 
Searce heard amid the guns below. 
We are the dead. Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunsets glow, 
Loved and were loved; and now we lie 
In Flanders fields. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe! 

To you, from failing hands, we throw 

The torch. Be yours to lift it high! 

If ye break faith with us who die 

We shall not sleep, though poppies blow 
In Flanders fields, 


AN ANSWER 


N FLANDERS fields the cannon boom 
And fitful flashes light the gloom, 
While up above, like eagles fly 
The flerce destroyers of the sky. 
With stains the earth wherein you lie 
Is redder than the poppy bloom 

In Flanders fields, 


Sleep on, ye brave. The shrieking shell, 
The quaking trench, the startled yell 
The fury of the battle hell 
Shall wake you not, for all is well, 
Your flaming torch aloft we bear, 
With burning heart an oath we swear 
To keep the faith, to fight it through, 
To crush the foe, or sleep with you 

In Flanders fitids. 














NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTIONS 


The Biggest New Year Resolve in 
Our Plans for 1919 Should Be to 
Keep Our Spirits Sweet 
HE hardest task we have in these 
busy times is to keep our spirits 


sweet. 


The baby is cross, the kettle leaks, 
the paring knife scrapes, you run a 
splinter in your finger, the fire re- 
fuses to burn, the children can’t find 
their clothes, the men are impatient 
for breakfast, and on top of it all, as 
fire to tinder, someone says an irrit- 
able word. “Could anyone be sweet 
under trials like these?” you ask. 
Well, maybe not; but you can try. 
You can plump right down in the 
middle of the kitchen, have a big 
laugh—for a good laugh will establish 
the equilibrium quicker than a cry. 
Just try it once and see—and then 
get up really feeling better. The fam- 
ily will think you have gone insane 
for a minute, but whereas a crying 
fit would make your husband go dis- 
couraged to the field, the laugh is 
very apt to make him go out to re- 
turn with some dry wood. 

Talk about woman’s wiles! Wo- 
‘man’s wiles have saved the world. 
Suppose we with our million little ir- 





ritations—and then some—were to 
behave as we feel sometimes—there 
just would be no world left. We 


smile and plod on. 

The trouble with us is that we have 
held the ideal of “doing our duty” 
and remembered that “The meek shall 
inherit the earth.” We don’t want 
duty and we deserve to inherit heaven 
rather than the earth, fine as it is. 
What we want is an ideal of love, 
sweetness, cheerfulness, call it what 
you will, and then not meekness— 
strike the word from the dictionary 
—but spirit. We want the spirit that 
rises above the trivialities, the spirit 
that expects respect and admiration, 
the spirit that keeps the song singing 
in the heart. It is hard sometimes, but 
we who face “pain and death cheer- 
fully can surely face this problem of 
the singing heart and solve it too. 

If “doleful dumps the mind oppress 
and gripping grief the heart offend,” 
just get out your “Alice In Wonder- 
land” and read about the Cheshire 
Cat that sometimes faded into noth- 
ing but whose smile always remained 
a luminous thing in the landscape. 

Our smiles can be luminous too. A 
baby is good-natured because its 
health is good; so are we plus the 
fact that we have taught ourselves to 
be so. If we master nothing else in 
this, new wonderful year that is upon 
us, let us conquer ourselves in gain- 


ing the smile on the face, the light in 
the eye and the song in the heart. 





Now Is the Time to Begin Making 
the Home Beautiful 
MAXY a person lives with ugliness 

year after year, hoping to make 
the home the complete realization of 
a dream a few years hence. This time 
may never come. There is great sat- 
isfaction in making the home beauti- 
ful gradually,—last month a picture, 
this week some curtains, tomorrow a 
Dorothy Perkins over the gate arch, 
next summer a new cover for the 
old couch. 

Begin today. Small dreams mature 
with more gratification day by day 
than do wonderful visions of the 
vague future. Get paper and pencil 
and take stock of what you have and 
what you want. Consider the plan of 
the house—you wish a window cut 
here, a swing-door there; in the living 
room you need a sewing machine, a 
low rocking chair, free of arms to 
hold baby in; the kitchen needs an 
enamel sink, a garbage pail and built- 
in shelves under the north window. 
Outside you wish the house painted; 
the calf pen removed to the rear of 
the premises; the shutters mended; 
the garden needs a new fence; the 
front yard would look better for a 
permanent bulb border, corners filled 
with bushes and annuals and a carpet 
of green. 

You will not get all these changes in 
a day, a week, or a year. It would be 
a pity if you did; you would then lose 
mu¢h of the joy of their accomplish- 
ment. You may be an old, old woman 
before they all come to pass, but here 
a few pennies tucked away for a 
screened-in porch, there a few dollars 
spent in linen for good napkins, will 
give a world of joy. Try it; try it to- 
day! 

“But,” you say, “it would make me 
nervous to always consider my unful- 
filled desires.” Oh, no! You are not 
a little nervous, uncontrolled, dissat- 
isfied person; you have a big, philos- 
ophical, happy mind. If the sun re- 
fuses to shine and bring out the green 
in your window plants, you enjoy the 
way the fire lights up the shadowy 
corners; of course you do. To be 
sure, you are unsatisfied, but smiling- 
ly so. It is a healthy, wholesome un- 
rest. In every picture of a built-in 
*book case you see what you do or do 
not want in yours. - It is a subject of 
conversation before the children go 
to bed, and some day, when you least 
expect it, your husband says: “Well, 
I might as well employ this rainy 
weather in making that book case 
you’ve wanted so long.” 

Try it! Try it today! Record each 
accomplishment, however small, in 
your hope book. It is worth the ex- 
periment, 


The Boy Who Fights 


OTHERS, do you have trouble 

with your boys fighting? 

In our vicinity this causes no little 
trouble between mothers. Personally, 
I have never had the least trouble in 
this respect, though I am the mother 
of five boys ranging in age from sixes 
teen to six, and they are no angels, 
either. Like most boys, they have 
their share of fights; but when they 
come home and try to tell me how 
badly they have been treated I only 
laugh and tell them I’m a “peace at 
any price” man, not to come to me 
with their fighting troubles, that I 
don’t want to hear them. 

I tell them that the fellow ‘they 
fought with today will be their best 
friend tomorrow, and that is usually 
the case. I could lecture them on the 
evils of fighting and tell them that the 
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“boogy man” gets boys who fight, éetc., 
but I had as well try to lecture a duck 
out of the notion of swimming as to 
lecture a boy on fighting evils: it is as 
natural for boys to fight as for ducks 
to swim. They’ve got to learn to fight 
their own battles, I suppose; and if 
mothers will turn a deaf ear to all 
such tales and pay no attention what- 
ever to them, tomorrow the boys will 
have forgotten all about it. 

If I should tell my boys that the 
other boys were trying to “run over” 
them and to take their own part even 
if they had to “knock his head off,” 
etc., etc., I could have mine in fine 
shape for the “pen” in a few more 
years and also have a neighborhood 
racket all the time. I am not the least 
bit afraid that my boys will be “run 
over” or that they’ll fail to take their 
own part—always trust a boy for 
that! 

If mothers will pay no heed to boys’ 
disagreements, there will be no ser- 
ious troubles. If you must take sides 
take the part of the neighbor’s boy 
instead of yours and he’ll soon quit 
coming to you with fighting troubles 
they'll not have half so many either. 

MRS. ADDA C. HALL. 

Johnson City, Tenn. 


THESE CANDIES SAVE SUGAR 


Increased Ration Does Not Mean 
America Can Go Back to Her 
Former Large Consumption 








HE increasing of the sugar ration 

by no means indicates there is no 
further need of conservation, accord- 
ing to the home economics workers 
at the New York State College of Ag- 
culture, who have just issued a new 
bulletin entitled “Sugar-saving des- 
serts and confections.” The bulletin 
points out some of the ways that 
sweets other than sugar may be used 
in the preparation of delicacies which 
will appeal to the sweet tooth. 

Honey, maple syrup or sugar, mo- 
lasses, and various commercial syr- 
ups can be used in the place of cane 
or beet sugar, and skilful combina- 
tions of two or more of them will 
often produce the desired sweetness 
without the flavor of any one of them 
being so pronounced as to be ob- 
jectionable. For example, when hon- 
ey is combined with corn syrup, the 
mixture is sweeter than corn syrup 
alone and the pronounced flavor of 
the honey is modified. 

One of the recipes contained in the 
bulletin is for sugarless chocolate 
caramels. It follows: 

One cup syrup, 1 square chocolate, 
3 tablespoons sour cream, 1 teaspoon 
vanilla. Cook the syrup, the choco- 
late, and the sour cream to the hard 
ball stage (118 degrees C., or 244 de- 
grees F.). Add the vanilla and pour 
the mixture into greased tins. When 
cool, mark the candy in squares. 

Anyone desiring a copy of this bul- 
letin has only to make a postal card 
request to the State College of Agri- 
culture, at Ithaca, N. Y., for R. C. F. 
H. 121. 


Just One Little Resolution for the 
New Year 


OST resolutions for the New Year 

are of the positive variety, begin- 
ning, “I will do thus and so;” but here 
is a little one sounding the negative 
note which all mrothers would do well 
to endorse: “I will not be a servant 
to things in the New Year. I will not 
spend valuable time in pursuance of 
that which is not profitable.” 

And to what is this misspent energy 
directed? To the useless frills and 
furbelows with which we deck our 
children’s bodies, to the mania for an 
immaculate house, to the desire for an 
over-laden table, and to the many 
things which we strive to attain mere- 
ly because others have them. If there 
were endless time and strength these 
things would perhaps be all right, 
perhaps even commendable. But it 
is far more important that we have 





time and energy to read, to teach, to 
play, to live with our children, than 
that all the tiny details of life be 
strictly regarded. The simple dress 
made of fine material, the untrimmed 
underwear, are after all the appro- 
priate garb for the young child. A 
clean environment, bright and whole- 
some, means the home that “fussi- 
ness” could never make. A table may 
be daintily clean and simply set and 
all the more attractive thereby. Like- 
wise food can be well cooked, abund- 
ant, varied from meal to meal, and 
be better for the lack of elaborate 
meals. 

So what better resolution can the 
mother make than the one that will 
conserve for her time, patience and 
temper, and help her to give the best 
of herself to the formative years of 
her children’s lives? 

MRS. WILLIAM R. WESCOTT. 

Charleston, S. C. 


PEANUT RECIPES —| 


EANUTS are cheap; let us use them, A 

bushel of peanuts well parched will take 
the place of many a pound of butter for 
children. A pound of peanut butter yields 
2,825 calories and a pound of cream butter 
gives us 8,410 calories of nourishment, while 
the former costs only a few pennies by the 
sack and the latter brings us from 50 to 60 
cents a pound on the market. Verily there 
is more than one way of getting cround the 
problem of the cost of living. 


PEANUT BUTTER 


Shell the peanuts; roast just enough so 
that the hulls will slip off easily; remove all 
the hulls by gently rolling, fanning, and 
screening; grind very fine in any sort of 
mill, passing through several times if neces- 
sary; pack in cans, bottles or jars and seal, 
if not for immediate use. It is improved by 
the addition of a little salt and a small 
amount of olive vil. For small quantities of 
butter, a good meat-grinder will answer the 
purpose. If the nuts are ground fine enough, 
no additional oil will be necessary. 


SALTED PEANUTS 




















Use peanuts which have not been roasted. 
Shell, remove skins, and place in frvring pan 
containing butter and lard or butier and | 
Wesson oil, half and half. Fry until brown, 
remove “with as little fat as possible, place 
on brown paper to drain, and sprinkle with 


salt. 
PEANUT SOUP 


One quart milk, 2 tablespoons butter, 2 
tablespoons flour, 1 cup peanuts. Cook pea- 
nuts until soft, remove skins, mash or grind 
until very fine, let milk come to a boil, add 
the peanuts, cook twenty minutes. Rub 
into a smooth paste with milk, add butter 
to the peanuts and milk, stir in flour, season 
with salt and pepper to taste, serve hot, 

PEANUT BISQUE 

To three cups milk add hair teaspoon 
chopped onion, a pinch of salt and pepper; 
rub to a smooth paste a tablespoonful of 
flour with water, add half cup of peanut 
butter, stir in the flour, boil three minutes 
longer, serve with peanut wafers. 

PUREE OF PEANUTS 

One pint peanuts, blanched and ground, 
1 pint milk, % cup cream, 1 tablespoonful 
butter, 1 egg, well beaten. Let the milk | 
and cream ceme to a boil, stir in all the 
other ingredients, add more milk if too 
thick, salt and pepper to taste, serve at 
once with peanut wafers. 


PEANUT BREAD 


Into any good biscuit dough work in a lib- 
eral supply of blanched and ground nuts, 
roll out thin, cut in small disks, and bake in 
a quick oven, serve hot. 


MOCK CHICKEN 


Blanch and grind a sufficient number of 
peanuts until they are quite oily, stir in one 
well-beaten egg; if too thin thicken with 
rolled bread crumbs or cracker dust, stir in 
a little salt. Boil some sweet potatoes until 
done; peel and cut in thin slices, spread 
generously with the peanut mixture, dip in 
white of egg, fry to a chicken brown, serve 
hot. 


PEANUT AND CHEESE ROAST 


One cup grated cheese, 1 cup finely -chop- 
ped peanuts, 1 cup bread crumbs, 1 teaspoon 
chopped onion, 1 tablespoon butter, juice of 
a lemon, salt and pepper to taste. 

Cook the onion in the butter and a little 
water until it is tender. Mix the other in- 
gredients and moisten with water, using the 
water in which the onion has been cooked. 
Pour into a shallow baking dish and brown 
in the oven. 


PEANUT OMELET 


Cream a slice of bread in half a cup of 
rich milk, beat the whites and yolks of two 
eggs separately, add the yolks’to the bread 
crumbs and milk; to half a cup of finely- 
ground peanuts add a dash of pepper and 
salt, mix thoroughly, fold in the whites, and 
cook as usual in a buttered pan. 


BAKED PEANUTS WITH RICE 


Four cups milk, % cup rice, 1 cup coarsely- 
ground peanuts, % cup sugar, 1 tablespoon 
lemon juice, % teaspoon salt. 

Wash! rice, putting a layer of rice and a 
layer of peanuts into a well buttered pud- 
ding dish until all is used, mix the salt and 
sugar, sprinkling each layer with it, finish 
with a layer of peanuts on top, pour on the 
milk, if it does not cover the rice put in 
sufficient water, bake three hours in a very 
slow oven, add hot water if it cooks too dry, 








Don’t guess; get busy and find out, 
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One of the many 
fine valuesin Durable- 
josiery. 





BANNER 
All year wearing stock- 
ing. Medium weight. 
Soft combed yarn, lisle 


and toes. Black and 
white. 
Price 35c pair 








“These are certainly the 


best values I’ve ever seen 





“In all my experience buying stockings—and I've 
bought a great many pairs in my time—I know I've 


never seen better value than 
Hosiery. 


this Durable- DURHAM 


“It looks exceptionally good—and if I know anything 


about fabrics, these stockings 


have excellent wearing 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


There are extra months of wear in 


Durable-DURHAM Hosiery 


because each pair is made right in every detail, 
Durable-DURHAM Hosiery is strongly reinforced at the points 


of hardest wear. 


tops are wide and elastic; sizes 


are full fengeh 
are correctly marked; toes and soles are smooth, seamless and even. 
The Durham dyes:do not fade from wearing or washing. 
And remember, there's a style of Durable-DURHAM for every 
member of the family; for every season of the year; for work, for 


play, for dress. Your dealer will be 


glad to show you all of them. 


k for the Durable-DURHAM ticket on each pair. The prices 


are 25, 35, 40 and 50 cents per pair. 


You should be able to buy Durable-DURHAM Hosiery of any 


dealer. If you do not find it, write 


Department, 88 


to our Sales 


Leonard St., New York, and we will see that you are supplied. 


Catalog mailed free on request. 
DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS 


. Durham, N. Cc. 
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eggs bringing record prices. 


saving of freight rates. 
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Happy Hen Mash 


An officer of this company 


prove it. 


is a large poultryman. His experience, 
complete laboratory and milling equipment, enables us to 


best egg-making feed. 


All kinds of feeds are high priced, but so are 
Make your hens work for you 
and produce to the limit by feeding Happy Hen Mash. You 
will get more fine, plump eggs and make more money. 
Happy Hen Mash is composed of the highest 


grade feeding materials in proper combination to produce 


the shell that goes around it. 


hens in good condition—happy and healthy. 

Our location in the center of production of certain valu- 
able ingredients insures you distinctive advantages in the 
You get a better feed for less money. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, write for samples, 
prices, and the name of our dealer nearest you. 


EDGAR-MORGAN CO.. Dept. 32 
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There is money in eggs even with feed at high 
prices—if you feed the right kind of feed. The 
greatest money-making feed you can buy for 
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combined with 





It keeps your 
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DAVID HARUM 
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A STORY OF AMERICAN LIFE | 


BY EDWARD NOYES PRESCOTT 


Copyright 1898, by D. Appleton & Co., and published in The | 
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CHAPTER III 


A Letter From Miss Blake to John 
Lenox That Didn’t Get Mailed 


ASTER Jackey Carling was a very 
nice boy, and he protested with 
so ‘much earnestness and good will 
that the letter should be put into the 
very first post-box he came to on his 
way to school and that nothing could 
induce him to forget it, that Mary 
Blake, his aunt, gave it to him to post, 
and dismissed the matter from her 
mind. Unfortunately, the weather, 
which had been very frosty, had 
changed in the night to a summer-like 
mildness. As Jacky opened the door, 
three or four of his school-fellows 
were passing. He felt the softness of 
the spring morning, and to their in- 
junction to “Hurry up and come 
along!” replied with an entreaty to 
“Wait a minute till he left his over- 
coat” (all boys hate an overcoat), 
and plunged back into the house. 
If John Lenox (John Knox Lenox) 
had received Miss Blake’s note of con- 
dolence and sympathy, written in reply 
to his own, wherein, besides speaking 
of his bereavement, he had made al- 
lusion to some changes in his pros- 
pects and some necessary alterations 
in. his ways for a time, he might per- 
haps have read between the lines 
something more than merely a kind 
expression of her sorrow for the trou- 
ble which had come upon him and 
the reminder that he had friends who, 
if they could not do more to lessen his 
grief, would give him their truest 
sympathy. And if some days later he 
had received a second note saying 
that she and her people were about 
to go away for some months, and ask- 
ing him to come and see them before 
their departure, it is possible that 
very many things set forth in this 
narrative would not have happened. 
Life had always been made easy 
for John Lenox, and his was not the 
temperament to interpose obstacles 
to the process. A course at Andover 
had been followed by two years at 
Princeton; but at the end of the sec- 
ond year it had occurred to him that 
practical life ought to begin for him, 
and he had thought it rather fine of 
himself to undertake a clerkship in 
the office of Rush & Co., New York 
City, where in the ensuing year and 
a half or so, though he took his work 
in moderation, he got a fair knowl- 
edge of accounts and the ways and 
methods of “the Street.” But that 
period of it was enough. He found 
himself not only regretting the aban- 
donment of his college career, but 
feeling that the thing for which he 
had given it up had been rather a 
waste of time. He came to the con- 
clusion that, though he had entered 
college later than most, even now a 
further acquaintance with text-books 
and ‘professors was more to be de- 
sired than with ledgers and brokers. 
His father (somewhat to his wonder- 
ment, and possibly a little to his 
chagrin) seemed rather to welcome 
the suggestion that he spend a cou- 
ple of years in Europe, taking some 
lectures at Heidelburg or elsewhere, 
and traveling; and in the course of 
that time he acquired a- pretty fair 
working acquaintance with German, 
brought his knowledge of French up 
to about the same point, and came 
back at the end of two years with a 
fine and discriminating taste in beer, 
and a scar over his left eyebrow 
which could be seen if attention were 
called to it. 


On the passenger list of the steam- 
er Altruria, on his return, John came 
upon the names of Mr. and Mrs. Ju- 
lius,Carling and Miss Blake. 


“Blake, Blake,” he said to himself, 





Carling—I seem to remember to have 
known that name at some time. It 
must be little Mary Blake whom I 
knew as a small girl years ago, and, 
yes, Carling was the name of the 
man her sister married. Well, well, 
I wonder what she is like. Of course 
I shouldn’t know her from Eve now, 
or she me from Adam. All I can re- 
member seems to be a pair of very 
slim and active legs, a lot of flying 
hair, a pair of brownish-gray or 
grayish-brown eyes, and that I 
thought her a very nice girl, as girls 
went. But it doesn’t in the least fol- 
low that I might think so now, and 
shipboard is pretty close quarters for 
seven or eight days.” 

Dinner is by all odds the chief 
event of the day on board ship to 
those who are able to dine. John 
had assigned to him a seat at a side 
table and three other people were put 


former acquaintance she had finish« 
her breakfast. 


Later he came to the point of say- 


ing that half by accident he had 
found out her name, and begged to 
be allowed to tell her his own, she 
looked at him with a smile of frank 
amusement and said: “It is quite un- 


necessary, Mr. Lenox. I knew you in- 
stantly when I saw you at the table 
the first night; but,” she added mis- 
chievously, “I am afraid your mem- 
ory for people you have known is not 
so good as mine.” 

“Well,” said John, “you will admit, 
I think, that the change from a little 
girl in short frocks to a tall young 
woman in a tailor-made gown is more 
disguising than that which happens 
to a boy of fifteen or so. I saw your 
name in the passenger list with Mr. 
and Mrs. Carling, and wondered if 
it could be the Mary Blake whom 
I really did remember, and the first 
night at dinner, when I heard your 
sister ‘call Mr. Carling ‘Julius,’ and 
heard him call you ‘Mary,’ I was 
sure of you. But I hardly got a fair 
look at your face, and, indeed, I con- 
fess that if I had no clew at all I 
might not have recognized you.” 

“But happen that I 
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EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY SHOULD READ 
“DAVID HARUM” 


\ , TE HOPE no reader has thrown aside last week’s Progressive 
Farmer without getting the fun of reading the immortal David 
Harum’s “hoss trade” story. 

in this wonderful seria!—old David Harum himself and young John 
Lenox, from New York City, who became his assistant. 
and next we are getting acquainted with John Lenox, his father, and 
a certain Miss Blake who is to figure rather materially in the latter 


Some of our readers will be rather impatient to get back to the 
humor, wit and wisdom of David Harum himself, 
plenty of that a little later on, and we can afford to give a little time 
for a week or two to the young people who have a place in the story. 
Then having safely landed John Lenox in Homeville as the assistant 
of David Harum, the story will present both characters with such un- 
forgettable vividness and charm as to make them seem to us ever after 


You cannot do a better thing these long winter evenings than to 
have some member of the family read the new instalment of David 
Harum, each week just after The Pregressive Farmer comes. 
Progressive Farmer reader, young and old, should have the pleasure 
of following the story to the end; 
missed reading the first chapters last week, he or she should promptly 
look up that issue and get the right start for enjoying the whole 


There are two outstanding figures 


This week 


ut they will have 


Every 


and if any member of the family 








with him. The man of the trio was 
obviously an invalid of the nervous 
variety, and the.most decided type. 
The small woman who took the corn- 
er seat at his left was undoubtedly 
from the solicitous way in which she 


adjusted a small shawl about his 
shoulders—to his querulous uneasi- 
ness—his wife. There was a good 


deal of white in the dark hair, brush- 
ed smoothly back from her face. A 


-tall girl, with a mass of brown hair 


under a felt traveling hat, followed 
her, and took the corner seat’ at the 
man’s right. This was Miss Blake. 


Next morning when John stumbled 
forth in search of his bath, the steam- 
er was well out at sea, and rolling 
and pitching in a way calculated to 
disturb the gastric functions of the 
hardiest. But, after a shower of 
sea water and a rub down, he found 
himself with a feeling for bacon and 
eggs that made him proud of him- 
self, and he went in to breakfast to 
find, rather to his surprise, that Miss 
Blake was before him, looking as 
fresh—well, as fresh as a handsome 
girl of nineteen or twenty and in per- 
fect health could look. She acknowl- 
edged his perfunctory bow as he took 
his seat with a stiff little bend of the 
head; but later on, when the steward 
was absent on some order, he elicited 
a “thank you!” by handing her some- 
thing which he saw_she wanted; and, 
one thing leading to another, as things 
have a way of doing where young and 
attractive people are concerned, they 
were presently engaged in an inter- 
change of small talk. But before 
John was moved to the point of dis- 
closing .himself,on. the warrant .of a 


have heard nothing of you all these 
years, or you of me, as I suppose?” 

“For the reason, I fancy,” she re- 
plied, “that during that period of 
short frocks with me my sister mar- 
ried Mr. Carling anid took me with 
her to Chicago, where Mr. Carling 
was in business. We have been back 
in New York only for the last two 
or three years.” : 

“I might have come across you in 
Europe,” said John. “The beaten 
track is not very broad. How long 
have you been over?” 


“Only about six months,” she re- 
plied. “We have been at one or an- 
other of the German spas most of the 
time, as we went abroad for Mr. Car- 


ling’s health, and we are on our 
way home on about such an impulse as 
that which started us away—he 


thinks now that he will be better 
there.” 


CHAPTER IV 


The Sea Voyage Friendship of John 
Lenox and Miss Blake 


% HAT do you think of Mr. Lenox?” 


Mrs. Carling later asked her 
sister, Miss Blake. “Do you like 
him? I thought that he looked at 


you very admiringly once or twice to- 
night,” she added, with her eyes on 
her sister’s face. 


“Well,” said Mary, with a petulant 
toss of the head, “except that I’ve had 
about an hour’s talk with him, and 
that I knew him when we were chil- 
dren—at least when I was a child— 
he is'a perfect stranger to’ me, and I 
do-wish,” she added in a-tone of an- 
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‘that you would give up 
yours, that every man 
who comes along is going to—to—be 


noyance, 


EH ; 
that tad of! 


a nuisance.” 

“He seems very pleasant,” said Mrs. 
Carling, meekly ignoring her sister’s 
reproach. : 

“Oh, yes” she replied indifferently, 
“he’s pleasant enough. Let us go up 
and have a walk on deck. I want you 
to be sound asleep when Julius comes 
in.” 

Next day John was early, and fin- 
ished breakfast before Blake 
came in. He found her on deck about 
ten o’clock. She gave him her hand 
as they said good morning, and he 
turned and walked by her side. 


Miss 


“How is your brother-in-law this 
morning?” he inquired. 

"ih. said, laughing, “he’s in 
a mixture of feeling very well and feel- 
ing that he ought not to feel so but, 
as they are coming up pretty soon, it 
would appear that the misgivings 
are not overwhelming. He can be 
very agreeable, and he is really a 
man of a great deal of character when 
he is himself. He has been goodness 
itself to me, and has managed my af- 
fairs for years. Even today his judg- 
ment in business matters is wonder- 
fully. sound. If it had not been for 
him,” she continued, “I don’t know 
but I should have been a pauper. My 
father leit a large estate, but he died 


she 


very suddenly, and his affairs were 
very much spread out and involved, 
and had to be carried ’along. Julius 


put himself into the breach, and not 
only saved our fortunes, but has con- 
siderably increased them. Of course, 
\!ice is his wife, but I feel very grate- 
iui to him on my own account. I did 
altogether appreciate it at the 
time but now I shudder to think that 
I might have had either to ‘fend for 
myself’? or be dependent.” 

“T don’t think that dependence 
would have suited your book,” was 
John’s comment he took in the 
lines of her clear-cut face. 

‘No,”” she replied, “and I thank 
heaven that I have not had to endure 
it... | em neat,” added, “so im- 
pressed with what money procures 
for people as what it them 
from,” 

Ves," 
tinction 





not 


as 


she 


Saves 


said John, “I think your dis- 
is just. To possess it is to 
be free from some of the most dis- 
“agreeable apprehensions’ certainly, 
but I confess, whether to my credit 
or my shame I dog’t know, that I’ve 
never thought much about it. I cer- 


tainly am not rich positively, and 
I haven’t the faintest notion wheth- 
er I may or may not be pros- 


pectively. I have always had as much 
as I really needed, and perhaps more, 
but I know absolutely nothing about 
the future.” They were leaning over 
the rail on the port side. 

“T should think,” she said after a 
moment, looking at him thoughtfully, 
“that it was, if you*will not consider 
me presuming, a matter about which 
you might have some justifiable turi- 
osity.” 

“Oh, not at all,’ he assured her, 
stepping to leeward and producing a 
cigar. “I have had some such stir- 
rings of late. And please don’t think 
me an incorrigible idler. I spent nearly 
two years in a down-town office and 
earned—well, say half my salary. In 
fact, my business instincts were so 
strong that I left college after my 
second year for that purpose, but 
seeing no special chance of advance- 
ments in the race for wealth, and as 
my father seemed rather to welcome 
the idea, I broke off and went over 
to Germany. .I haven’t been, quite 
idle, though I should be puzzled, I 
admit, to find a market for what I 
have to offer to the world.” 

“Tf I were put to it, and could find 
a place, I think I might earn fifty 
dollars a month as a clerk or mes- 
senger, or something. Hullo! here 
are your people.” 

He went forward» with his com- 
panion'and‘breeted Mrs. Carling and 
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her husband, who returned his “good- 
morning” with a feeble smile and sub- 
mitted to his ministration in the mat- 
ter of chair and rugs with an air of 
unresisting invalidism, which was al- 
most too obvious, he thought. But 
after luncheon John managed to in- 
duce him to walk for a while. Indeed, 
it came about that for the rest of 
the voyage John had rather more of 
the company of that gentleman, who 
fairly attached himself to him, than, 
under all the circumstances, he cared 
for; but the gratitude of the ladies 
was so cordial that he felt paid for 
some sacrifices of his inclinations. 
And there was an hour or so every 
morning—for the fine weather lasted 
through—which he spent with Mary 
Blake, with increasing interest and 
pleasure, and he found himself in- 
wardly rejoicing over a mishap to the 
engine which, though of no very great 
magnitude, would.retard the passage 
by a couple of days. 


There can hardly be any conditions 
more favorable to the forming of 
acquaintanceships, friendships, and 
even more tender relations than are 
afforded by the life on board ship. 
There is opportunity, propinquity, and 
the community of interest which 
breaks down the barriers of ordinary 
reserve. These relations, to be sure, 
are not always of the most lasting 
character, and not infrequently are 
practically ended before the parties 
thereto are out of the custom-house 
officer’s hands and fade into nameless 
oblivion, unless one happens to run 
across the passenger list among one’s 
souvenirs. But there are exceptions. 
If at this time the question had been 
asked our friend, even by himself, 
whether, to put it plainly, he were in 
love with Mary Blake he would, no 
doubt, have strenuously denied it; 
but it is certain that if anyone had 
said or intimated that any feature or 
characteristic of hers was faulty or 
susceptible of any change for the bet- 
ter, he would have secretly disliked 
that person, and entertained the 
meanest opinion of that person’s men- 
tal and moral attributes. He would 
have wished the voyage prolonged in- 
definitely, or, at any raté, as long as 
the provisions held out. 





CHAPTER V 


John Returning, Is Concerned About 
His Father—and Doesn’t Forget 
Miss Blake 


HEN John saw Miss Blake and 

friends, they were just going to 
their carriage, which was waiting. 
“And,” said Miss Blake, “if you are 
going up town, we can offer you a 
seat.” 


“Sha’n’t I discommode you?” he 
asked. “If you are sure I shall not, 
I shall be glad to be taken as far as 
Madison Avenue and Thirty-third 
Street, for I suppose that will be your 
route.” 


John was set down at Thirty-third 
Street, and as he made his adieus, 
Mrs. Carling said, “Do come and see 
us as soon as you can, Mr. Lenox;” 
but Miss Blake simply said “Good- 
bye” as she gave him her hand for 
an instant, and he went on to his 
father’s house. 


He let himself in with the latch-key 
which he had carried through all his 
absence, but was at once encountered 
by Jeffrey, who, with his wife, had for 
years constituted the domestic staff 
of the Lenox household. 


“How is my father?” he asked after 
affectionate greetings to Jeff and Ann. 
entering the chamber, which struck 
him as being so strangely familiar and 
so familiarly strange. 


“Well, sir,” said Jeffrey, “he’s much 
about the same most ways, and then 
again he’s different, too Seeing him 
every day, perhaps I wouldn’t notice 
so much; but if I was to say that 
he’s kind of quieter, perhaps that’d be 
what I mean, sir.” 


“Well,” said John, smiling, “my fath- 
er was about the quietest person I ever 


knew, and if he’s grown more so— 
what do you mean?” 

“Well, sir,” replied the man, “I no- 
tice at table, sir, for one thing. We've 


been alone here off and on a good bit, 
sir, an’ he used always to have a pleas- 
ant word or two to say to me, an’ 
may be to ask me questions an’ that, 
sir; but for a long time lately he 
hardly seems to notice me. You 
know, Mr. John, sir, that I pay all 
the house accounts, an’ there hasn’t 
never been no—no shortness, as I 
might say, but we’re living a bit sim- 
pler than we used to—an’ as I told 
you, we don’t have comp’ny no more.” 


Then suddenly there came into John’s 
mind the thought that he was at the 
beginning ot a new epoch—that on 
this day his boyhood ended, for up 
to then he had been but a boy. The 
thought was very vivid. It had come, 
the time when he must take upon him- 
self the responsibilities of life, and 
make it for himself; the time which he 
had looked forward to as to come 
some day, but not hitherto at any 
particular moment and so not to be 
very seriously considéred. 


It has been said that life had always 
been made easy for him, and that he 
had accepted the situation without 
protest. To easy-going natures the 
thought of any radical change in the 
current of affairs is usually unwel- 
come, but he was too young to find 
it really repugnant; and then, too, as 
he walked about the room with his 
hands in his pockets, it was further 
revealed to him that he had recently 
found a motive and impulse such as 
he had never before. He recalled 
the talk that he had had with the com- 
panion of his voyage. He thought of 
her as one who could be tender to mis- 
fortune and charitable to incapacity, 
but who would have nothing but scorn 
for shiftlessness and malingering; and 
he realized that he had never cared 
for anything so much as for the good 
opinion of that young woman. No, 
there should be for him no more saun- 
tering in the vales and groves,* no 
more of loitering or dallying. He 
would take his place in the working 
world, and perhaps—some day—— 


The thought came to him with the 
impact of a blow: What could he do? 
What work was there for him? How 
could he pull his weight in the boat? 
All his life: he had depended upon 
some one else, with easy-going 
thoughtlessness. Hardly had it ever 
occurred to him that he might have 
to make a career for himself. Of bus- 
iness he had thought as something 
which he should undertake some time, 
but it was always a business ready 
made to his hand, with plenty of cap- 
ital not of his own acquiring—some- 
thing for occupation, not of necessity. 
It came home to him that his father 
was his only resource, and that of 
his father’s affairs he knew next to 
nothing. Mr. Lenox had been very 
reticent in all matters relating to him- 
self, and in his talks with his son, 
which were mostly at the table, rarely 
spoke of business matters in general, 
and almost never of his own. He had 
read well, and was fond of talking of 
his reading when he felt in the vein of 
talking, which was not always; but 
John had invariably found him ready 
with comment and sympathy upon the 
topics in which he himself had inter- 
est, and there was a strong if un- 
demonstrative affection between the. 
father and son. 


It was flot strange, perhaps, all 
things considered, that John had come 
even to nearly six-and-twenty with no 
more settled intentions; that his boy- 
hood should have been so long. He 
was. not at all of a reckless. disposi- 
tion, and, notwithstanding the desut- 
tory way in which he had spent the 
time, he had strong mental and moral 
fiber, and was capable of feeling deep- 
ly and enduringly. He had been de- 
sultory, but never before had he had 
much reason or warning against it. 
But now, he reflected, a time had 
come. Work he must, if only for 
work’s sake, and work he would;, aad 





» e 
there was a touch of self-reproach 
in the thought of his father’s increas- 
ing years and of his lonely life. 


CHAPTER VI 
John Lenox Decides on a Career 


OW different had been yesterday, 

and the day before, and all those 
days before when he had so enjoyed 
the ship life, and most of all the 
daily hour or more of the companion- 
ship which had grown to be of such 
surpassing interest to him, and now 
seemed so utterly a thing of the past. 


Of course, he should see her again. 
(He put aside a wonder if it’ would 
be within the proprieties on that even- 
ing or, at latest, the next.) But, in 
any case, “the episode,” as he had 
said to her, was done, and it had been 
very pleasant—oh, yes, very dear to 
him. He wondered if she was find- 
ing the day as interminable as it 
seemed to him, and in the interval be- 
fore they saw each other again would 
seem as long as his impatience would 
make it for him. 


At dinner, John said, looking 
straight before him at the ta- 
ble: “I have been thinking a good 


deal of late—more than ever before, 
positively, in fact—that whatever my 
prospects may be” (he did not see the 
momentary contraction of his father’s 
brow) “I ought to begin some sort of 
a career in earnest. I’m afraid,” he 
continued, “that I have been rather 
unmindful, and that I might have been 
of some use to you as well as myself 
if I had stayed at home instead of 
spending the last two years in Eu- 
rope.” 

“T trust,” said his father, “that they 
have not been entirely without pro- 
$1," 

“No,” said John, “perhaps not whol- 
ly, but their cash value would not beg 
large, I’m afraid.” 

“All value is not to be measured in 
dollars and cents,” remarked Mr. 
Lenox. “If I could have acquired as 
much German and French as I pre- 
sume you have, to say nothing of 
other things, I should look back tpon 
the time as well spent at almost any 
cost. At your age a year or two more 
or less—you don’t realize it now, but 
you will if you come to my age— 
doesn’t count for so very much, and 
you are not too old,” he smiled, “to 
begin at a beginning.” 

“IT want to begin,” said John. 

“Yes,” said his father, “I want to 
have you, and I have had the matter 
a good deal in my mind. Have you 
any idea as to what you wish to do?” 

“I thought,” said John, “that the 
most obvious thing would be to go 
into your office.” Mr. Lenox reached 
over for. the cigar-lamp. His cigar 
had gone out, and his hand shook as 
he applied the flame to it. He did 
not reply for a moment. 

“I understand,” he said at last. “It 
would seem the obvious thing to do, 
as you say, but,” he clicked his teeth 
together doubtfully, “I don’t see how 
it can be managed at present, and I 
don’t think it is what I should desire 
for you in any case. The fact is,” he 
went on, “my business has always 
been a sort of specialty, and, though 
it is still worth doing, perhaps; it is 
not what it used to be. Conditions 
and methods have changed—and,” he 
added, “I am too old to change with 
them.” 

“IT am not,” said John, 

“In fact,” resumed his father, ig- 
noring John’s assertion, “as things 
are going now, I couldn’t make a place 
for you in my office unless I displaced 
Melig and made you my manager, and 
for many reasons I couldn’t do that. 
I am too dependent on Melig. Of 
course, if you came with me it would 
be as a partner, but——” 


“No,” said John, “I should be a poor 
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139 ACRES- For Sale -139 ACRES 
Good Farming Land 
At $12.50 Per Acre. 


acres good farming land, 
End, N. C., short 


One hundred thirty-1 
between Eastwood and West 
‘ from both stations. Well timbered with 
two miles frontage on fine sandclay road; good 
o land Two miles from Pinehurst 


sf ance 


tobacc 
If taken before January Ist, will sell for $12.50 
per acre; terms, one-half cash. 


Property being sold to « an estate. A bar- 


gain when you see it 
L, J. DUFFY, Adminstrator, 
North Carolina. 


ose Ul 


Greensboro, 











1,275 ACRES FOR SALE 1,275 


Good, Level Tobacco” 
and Cotton Land. 


Twelve hundred and seventy-five acres, six miles 
from Fayetteville, N. C., on good sand-clay road. 
mile frontage on main line railroad. ‘Railroad 
station on property. 

Land contains good house and hundred-acre lake 
well stocked. Good level tobacco and cotton land. 
PRICE $20 PER ACRE, With Terms. 


This price will not hold after January fst. 


Address P.O. BOX 622, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 














OUR 


NAME 


LIGHT and WATER Plants 


WE SELL 
FU. an 7 & JOHNSON ee 
erosene and Gasolir 
EDISON STORAGE. BATTERY ‘LIGHTING 


PAUL ELEC TRIG "PUMPS; 
GOULDS PUMPS FOR EVERY SERVICE; 
STEEL PRESSURE TAN 
REDW OOD TANKS, EVERLAST 
WINDMILLS ber? DO NOT REQU TRE 
ING. 


Virginia Machinery & Well Co. 


Dept. P.F., Richmond, Va. 


BLOUNT. 


“True Blue” 
Honest Clean Through 


More than 50 years the 
stand-by of Southern plant- 
ets. Only a “True Blue” is good 
enough for you. Comes in every 
style, for every purpose. 





Blount Plow Works 
Evansville, 
Ind. 





He Has Just Started. 


Abey Robinson, only 14 years of age, 
has proved that any boy or girl who 
is indeed in earnest can not only earn 
their start in the Livestock Business 
but can make money right from the 
start. 

Read how young Robinson did it :— 


I am a reader of the great Pro- 
gressive Farmer, and also a mem- 
ber of the The Progressive Far- 
mer Pure-bred Pig Club. 

I took subscriptions and got a 
Duroc pig. I bred her to farrow 
in July. July 10th she farrowed 
ten nice pure-bred pigs, all ex- 
cept one, he was weak in back 
legs, he got crushed, so that left 
nine. I sold two in September 
for $10 each, and the two I have 
now are worth $40. It cost me, 
counting feed and all, $44. The 
seven I sold brought me $70, leav- 
ing me a clear profit of $46 and 
two pigs. 

The Progressive Farmer Pig 
Club is doing a great thing for the 
country. Respectfully yours, 

ABEY ROBINSON (Age 14). 
Coal City, Ala. 


If you want to earn a Pig let me 
know and I will do all I can to help 
you. 

Better write today. 

E. B. LECKIE, 

Manager Pig Club Department. 





EVERY COMMUNITY SHOULD 
HAVE A “BULL ASSOCIATION” 


Joint Ownership | <i Pure-bred Sires 
Insures Herd Improvement at Mini- 
mum Expense—Send for New Bulle- 
tin on This Subject 
ARMERS who would like 
pure-bred bulls to improve their 

herds, but who can not afford to pur- 

chase such animals should investigate 
the advantages of a codperative bull 
association. These organizations are 
formed by farmers for the joint own- 
ership, use and exchange of pure-bred 
bulls. The purchase price and cost of 
maintenance are distributed accord- 
ing to the number of cows owned by 
each member, thereby giving the 
dairyman an opportunity to build up 
his herd at a minimum expense. The 
organization also helps its members 
to market dairy stock and dairy pro- 
ducts, to fight contagious diseases of 
cattle intelligently, and in other ways 
to assist in improving the dairy in- 
dustry. Farmers’ Bulletin 993, re- 
cently issued by the United States 

Department of Agriculture, gives di- 

rections for the organization and op- 

eration of bull associations together 
with constitution and by-laws neces- 
sary for such an organization. 


The typical codperative bull asso- 
ciation as recommended by the dairy 
specialists of the department, is com- 
posed of from 15 to 30-farmers who 
jointly own five bulls. The territory 
in which these farmers live is divided 
into five “breeding blocks,” one bull 
being assigned to each block. As many 
as 50 or 60 cows may belong to the 
farmers in each block, and the bull in 
the block should be kept on a conven. 
iently located farm. To prevent in- 
breeding each bull is moved to the 
next block every two years. If all the 
bulls live, and if all are kept until 
each has made one complete circuit, 
no new bulls need to be purchased for 
ten years: In this way each member 
of the association has the use of good 
pure-bred bulls for many years, at a 
cost of only a small part of the pur- 
chase price of one good bull—usually 
less than is invested in a more infer- 
ior bull owned by individual dairy- 
men. 

In a survey conducted by the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agiiculture 
on 1,219 farms in eight districts in 
Iowa, Minnesota, and Massachusetts 
in which there were no associations, it 
was found that there were 817 bulls, 
having an average value of $76. Had 
the owners of these cheap bulls been 
properly organized the same invest- 
ment would have purchased the nec- 
essary bulls of an average value of 
$283. In one association-having more 
than 100 members the original cost of 
good pure-bred bulls to each member 
was only $23. When questioned re- 
garding the value of codperative bull 
associations, 150 farmers in Maryland, 
Michigan, and Minnesota estimated 
that the use of bulls belonging to the 
organization increased the value of 
the offspring in the first generation 
from 30 to 80 per cent, with an aver- 
age of 65 per cent. 

The selection of the bulls for an as- 
sociation is one of the most impor- 
tant considerations. A good pure-bred 
bull will make rapid and marked im- 
provement in the herds, and the asso- 
ciation interest increases in propor- 
tion to the improvement obtained. If 
a poor dairy bull is used the milk pro- 
duction of the members’ herds is some- 
times reduced, the interest is lessen- 
ed, and these. conditions may lead to 
the breaking up of the association. 
Suecess in the operation of an asso- 
ciation depends a great deal on the 
care that is used in its organization. 
Dairymen contemplating forming an 
association should consult the local 
county agent, write ‘to the state agri- 
cultural college or to the Dairy Di- 
vision of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Waslrington, 
D. C., for advice and assistance. The 
farmers’ bulletin previously mention- 
ed will be found of great value along 
this line, particularly the suggestions 


to use 


which are given in connection with 


the constitution and by-laws. 





Some Terracing-building Sugges- 


tions 

A GREAT many people regard a ter- 

race as simply_a ridge run around 
the hill to either hold the water or 
carry it off as circumstances will per- 
mit or require, and that any oné, 
without any kind of an instrument, 
can direct the proper course with the 
eye, throw a few furrows together and 
have a terrace. Such, however, is not 
the case. A properly laid off and built 
terrace requires an exactness that 
comes through a working knowledge 
of drainage and soil requirements. 
This does not require that a man to 
run a terrace must be an engineer, 
for such knowledge can come froni 
experience in running them. But the 
principles to be observed are the 
same—to retard the flow of water so 
as to prevent washing. 

The level terrace is used where the 
rainfall is not heavy enough for the 
accumulated water to break through 
the terrace. Where rainfall is too 
heavy for that the graded terrace 
should be used. In either case it is 
very important that the terrace be 
made high and strong enough to hold 
the water. This may require the plow- 
ing up of the terrace three or four 
times. This should always be done 
with a large plow, with two or more 
horses. If the level terrace, lay it off 
perfectly level. If the graded terrace, 
lay it off with just enough fall so it 
will not wash. 

Some soils wash quicker than oth- 
ers; therefore all soils will not take 
the same fall. With some soils one 
inch of fall to the rod will be suffi- 
cient fall while other soils will permit 
a fall of one and a half inches to the 
rod. The sandier the soil the eas- 
ier it is to wash, therefore the less 
the fall should be given it. Lay off 
the terrace with the desired fall and 
ride up by throwing the furrows to- 
gether until a bed about eight feet 
wide has been plowed. Let this set- 
tle or stay until after a good rain, and 


- throw it up again, by starting exactly 


on the top of the ridge and plowing 
back and forth until a strip twelve 
feet wide has been plowed. Repeat 
the operation until the ridge .of the 
terrace is about 14 or 15 inches high- 
er than the water furrow on the up- 
per side of the terrace, and the base 
of the terrace is fifteen or more feet 
wide. If there are any gulleys in the 
field that you wish to cross with the 
terrace, fill them in with a scoop, and 
build the terraces over them instead 
of trying to run it around them. This 
does not refer to natural depressions 
in. the field, which must be run 
around. 

If there is a heavy rainfall before 
the terraces are thoroughly settled 
they are liable to break. But in that 
event they should be repaired at once. 
Continue to plow them higher each 
year until they,are high and strong 
enough to withstand the heaviest 
rains. Bulletins have been issued by 
both state and National departments 
of agriculture giving valuable infor- 
mation on terracing which can be had 
upon request. T. B. PARKER. 


The Parish House for the Open 
Country 


| FIRMLY believe in a parish house 
for the open country, as well as for 
the city church. I realize there is a 
sentiment in many communities 
against the use of the church for oth- 
er things than the preaching of God’s 

ord. I have no argument against 
ais thought of the church; in fact, I 
would prefer that people have this 
thought than ideas that are too loose. 

Wherever this sentiment prévails 
and it is possible, there should be a 
parish house for a center of all the 
social activity in the community. We 
would have class rooms, play rooms, 
social rooms, kitchen, dining-room, 





club rooms, and perhaps some facili-- 
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ties for bathing. Often an abandoned 
church might be profitably purchased 
a suitable place near 
remodeled. We have 
where this 
it to be 
find 


and removed to 
the and 
in mind ral instances 
has been done We 
almost a necessity, since 
many homes in the country that are 
closed to the social side of life and 
young people are either forced to go 
without satisfying the social recrea- 
tional side of their nature, or do find 
it in the nearby towns and cities, 
which are often more harmful than 
helpful. Speaking of the parish house 
and church, let us suggest the beauti- 
fying of the grounds by planting flow- 
ers, trees and shrubs, and getting the 
Sabbath school interes.ed in this kind 
of church work, which would increase 
their loyalty to the house of God. 

Let us next consider the manse and 
glebe, for the time will come when 
the rural church will be ministered to, 
not by the absentee preacher living in 
the town and city, but by one living 
with his family in the community. 
And this will call for a manse and 
glebe. The manse will be a modern, 
up-to-date home, and the glebe will be 
a few acres of ground so that the 
minister can have a cow and horse, a 
garden and fruit orchard, and perhaps 
a little land that he can cultivate, thus 
associating himself with the farmer 
folk to whom he preaches. If our coun. 
try communities would only realize it, 
the majority of the difficulties that 
are in the way of securing a pastor 
for their church would be forever set- 
tled if they had a comfortable manse 
and glebe for the minister. 

If Christianity manifests itself in 
kindness to animals then as we pass 
through the country and see the utter 
lack of protection for the horses 
around the churches, we would be 
forced to believe that the farmers are 
not Christians. How few sheds we 
find where the horses can be protect- 
ed from the severe winter weather, or 
even the storms of summer, and the 
building of such sheds would be a 
very small item, compared with the 
comfort derived from them. Many 
more people would come to church in 
stormy weather if they knew there 
was a warm shed there for their ve- 
hicles and»horses. Thirteen country 
communities that we canvassed re- 
cently revealed the fact that only five 
churches made any provision what- 
ever for the horses. 


REV. CLAIR S. ADAMS. 
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Revised Rulings as to Quarantine 
of Imported Cattle 


ie THE Progressive Farmer of De- 
cember 14, you report: “A recent 
ruling of the State Veterinarian re- 
quires that all cattle shipped into this 
state for breeding or dairy purposes 
are subject to a quarantine for retest 
within sixty to ninety days.” 

I beg to advise that the above was 
true until a short time ago at which 
time we added the following excep- 
tion; “Cattle accompanied by a health 
certificate and tuberculin test chart 
furnished by a Federal Inspector, or 
a duly authorized state inspector, are 
not subject to said quarantine upon 
arrival, unless sufficient evidence is 
obtained warranting such a measure.” 

You will note that this entirely 
changes the regulation leaving it to 
our judgment when a retest should be 
made, WM. MOORE, 

State Veterinarian. 

Raleigh, N. C. 





You cannot do.a better thing these 
long winter evenings thar to have 
some member, of the family read the 
new instalment of David Harum, each 
week just after The Progressive 
Farmer comes. Every Progressive 
Farmer reader, young and old, should 
have the pleasure of following the 
story to the end; and if any member 
of the family missed reading the first 
chapters last week, he or she should 
promptly look up that issue and get 
the right start for enjoying the whole 
thing. 











“and easiest shaves of your te. 
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Saturday, December 28, 





CLEVELAND 
BIG BOLL 


A variety popular in every South- 
ern State on account of its consistent 
heavy yields year after year. “A 
cotton you can depend upon” is the 
verdict of thousands of planters. 
Turns out high percentage of splen- 
did quality lint. Stands high in vari- 
ety tests for yield and value of crop. 


COKERS 





IMPROVED 
COTTON SEED 


of Cleveland “was selected from 
breeding blocks of the Wannamaker 
strain. Grown and picked under our 
most careful supervision, ginned on 
our private gins—recleaned, graded, 
tested und sold under our positive 
guarantee of purity and vitality. In 
no year has the supply of Coker's 
Improved Cleveland Big Boll been 
sufficient for the demand. We will 
book orders until our stocks are 
exhausted. 


Bay your Cotton Seed direct 
from Headquarters 
Reserve your seed today. Prices, 
in quantity (20 bushels or more), 
$2.25 a bushel; smaller lots at $2.40 
a bushel. 


Address Dept. P. 
PEDIGREED (9A@ 
SEED CO. Qing 





O.R.COKER, PRES. | 
Hartsvi_te, S.C. 











Bave $1.25 every tim 
al e the gas tank 


. C. Trans 
akg makes your 
ford run better on 
kerosene. Users get 

20 miles per gallon—more 
weahter operation. 0-DAY FREE TRIAL 
M. C. Transformer without risking 
a penny. This wonderful devic © changes liquid 
kerosene to a rich,heavy gas. “pon ‘our Ford 
= low-grade, eheap kerosene, Install a K. M. 
ee, a for 10-Day Free Tria! 
Offer and circu De 76, 
KEROSENE MOTOR co, PEORIA, ILLS 








MEN—TRY THIS FINE RAZOR 


SEND NO MONEY 





TRY IT 10 DAYS. Yoa | 


smoothest 
if pleased, 
and we send you 
REE our $1 STROP and our $1 HONE, and if you 
do us a faver you can get a brush and mirror. If 


will enjoy the 
After trial, 


ay our FACTORY PRICE of $2.25, 


just return at end of ten days. 
CUT OUT THIS ad. and just say. “I accept offer, and 
will pay you or return Razor promptly.” Address 

B. W. MiDDLEBROOKS CUTLERY CO., 
Department 300, Barnesville, Ga. 


ieee doesn’t please, 





“MUD PULLS” Pull Your Auto 


Out of Any Mud Hole. ,Sns>2°s\" 07 


and go out of the deepest mud hole instantly on 
your own power. Mud Pullsaresim- 
ple and (ttn B and give en 
satisfaction everywhere. You'll 
need a pair often in the bad weather 
abead; they willsave you more than 
their small cost in time, labor and 
wear on your car in getting you 
out of pss one bad hole. Sizes 
for all pneumatic tires; sent, 
paid. to any address for 
.25 a pair—satisfaction or 
money back; state size of — tires 
im ordering. Circuiar mailed free. 


South's Oldest & Lecding Machinery & Sugriy Means? 





















DURABLE ROOFING 


EXTRA GOOD—LOW PRICED. 
Oampiete with Large Head Nails, Lap Cement and 
Directions for Laying in center of each roll 


1-Ply, per roll of 108 sq. feet............ 10 
2-Ply, per roll of 108 sq. feet............ 1.40 
8-Ply, per roll of 108 sq. feet............ 1.60 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 
SEenws PAINT AND GLASS CO., 
Richmon Virginia. 














When wrtinn 0 » say: “lt am writing you 
as an advertiser F hich 


The Progressive 
Guarantees the rollabitity of all advertising it carries.” 


| Senate may 








| Against Removing Dr. Alexander 


From Board of Agriculture 


E DON’T believe there is anything 

in the report circulated by one 
daily paper to the effect that the state 
seek to remove or im- 
peach Dr. H. Q. Alexander, as a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Agriculture. 
If any such thing is being considered 
by anybody, The Progressive Farmer 
is frank to say that it has no sym- 
pathy whatever with it. We know, 
of course, that Dr. Alexander pursued 
a dangerously unwise course during 
the recent fearful conflict with Ger- 
many. 

He denounced preparedness for 
war, denounced war itself, denounced 
the Government’s plan for getting sol- 
diers to carry on the war, 
nounced the Government’s plan for 
getting money to carry on the war. 
And as we see it, he was shockingly 
lacking in candor or sound memory in 
that he did not admit these things at 
the Wilson state meeting, but in- 
stead seemed to give the impression 
that he had supported the war and 
had willingly given his sons and wil- 
lingly bought bonds. 

At the same time we absolutely re- 
fuse to’ believe that he had any sinis- 
ter motive in his anti-war campaign 
or would knowingly have held any 
communication with any enemy of 


|our Government. 





His war utterances forever proved 
him a dangerously unsafe man for 
leader, and he may at any time accept 
and proclaim some other doctrine as 
dangerous and unsound as the Ger- 
man propaganda he then ignorantly 
spread, but he is not a traitor and is 
not a corrupt man, and any attempt 
to convict and punish him as such 
will find no endorsement among fair- 
minded men who like ourselves de- 
plore his lamentable errors of judg- 
ment, but know they should not be 
treated as crimes. 


Build Terraces to Prevent Soil 


Erosion 


HROUGHOUT many parts of Lou- 
isiana the hill and rolling lands are 
subject to erosions from the heavy 
winter rains. An effective way to pre- 
vent this erosion is to build terraces, 





| preferably not less than 15 feet wide, 








that have been carefully laid out with 
a good farm level. It is much easier 
to save lanetls from washing away by 
means of terracing than it is to at- 
tempt to build up washed and gullied 
fields —Louisiana State University 
Press Bulletin. 





Some Diseases or Abnormal Condi- 
tions of the Breeding Cow 


(Concluded from page 14, column 4) 
feeding and exercise are the best rem- 
edies. 

When a cow fails to breed, only a 
careful and intelligent examination 
can determine the cause and even this 
may fail in some cases. No general 
treatment can be given for all cases, 
but the cause must be determined in 
each case and this cause removed if 
possible. 

If the mouth of the womb is closed 
unduly employ a veterinarian to di- 
late it, or in case a veterinarian is not 
obtainable insert the disinfected and 
oiled hand and endeavor to gently di- 
late the opening so that one finger 
will pass. In some cases it is impossi- 
ble to effect an entrance into the 
womb, but generally it can be dilated 
if due patience is exercised. This 
should probably be done at the be- 
ginning of the period of heat and the 
cow bred two or three hours later. 

The veterinarian may also in some 
cases be able to locate the cause of 
barreness in cysts in the ovaries and 
be able to break these by pressure 
with the fingers through the walls of 
the rectum. 

If there is an abnormal discharge 


icy.2. cect. e640 Osh atone dale 


and de-. 


from the womb it should be washed 
out once a day with a weak solution 
of one of the coal tar disinfectants, 
Say one part of the coal tar disinfect- 
ant to 100 or 150 parts of warm water. 

In some cases of barrenness the 
yeast treatment has seemed to prove 
beneficial, but it is by no means a cer- 
tain remedy. It is probably beneficial 
in certain conditions of the womb, 
but of course cannot affect diseased 
ovaries or many other causes of bar- 
renness. Mix one cake of compressed 
yeast with a little warm water, then 
mix well with a pint of warm water 
and allow to stand about 12 hours. 
Wash out the vagina with warm wa- 
ter and then inject the yeast mixture. 
We have many enquiries for remedies 
for barrenness, but none can be given 
unless the cause is known, and then, 
very frequently the personal services 
of a competent veterinarian are nec- 
essary. 


North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of North Carolina for the week ending Sat- 






































Saturday, December 14, as reported to the Division of 
Markets, Wm. R. Camp, Chief: 
on 
3 es 
Town 2 3 oy 83 F 
ee s |#2| 36 
642 E 2 |s=/a o 
ofl! 6 |n38 <é oa 
Charlotte ........-|62-00/$2. 25/$1.10|$2.00|$4.50| 3%0 
Durham ... oe 1.75) 2.25} .92 1.40) 5.50) 2%c 
Fayetteville 2.00) 2.50; .90) 1.25) 6.00) 38¢ 
Gastonia 1.80) oess] 1.85] 7.00) 2%c 
Greensboro 1.50) ....| .90} 1.25].7.00) 2 
Hamlet .. [2% .50/ 1,00] 1.25) .. 
Lumberton 1,75 =e coset cOOl os 
eee 1.90} 2.50) | 90) 1.50 
Salisbury ...... -| 2.00) 2.35} 1.05) 1.25, 
Scotland Neck 1.95) ....| 1.05) 1.50] ....] 8 
Waynesville ........ 1.50) 2.30) ....] 1.75) 4.00) 1%c 
Wilmington ....... 2.10] .. oF 3.20) cccel socne 
Irish_ Potatoes—Charlotte, $2 bu.; Durham, $5.50 
bbl.; Fayetteville, $1.50 bu.; Gastonia, $2. owt. ; 
GreenSboro, $4.50 bag; gy $3. cwt.; oes 
50 


4. 25 bag; Salisbury, $1.2 tland Neck, 
cwt.; Wilming ton, $2 cwt. 























PRICES OF BUTTER. EGGS, POULTRY, HOGS 
AND HAMS 
© a Z 
~— i, fy 3 x vE le rr 
— 
~~ = rei 2 
ge | 33 Ea | 8 Eg 
ma | oa & | 58188 |5 a 5 
Charlotte ~77.]1$0.50|$0. 60|$0. 60/$0.35|$0.3 330-00 540 
Jurham ...... 55) .65| .55| 32) .25) 26.00) .40 
Payetteritie .-| .60} .65) .60) .31] .25) 25.00] .45 
Gastonia ..... 45; .60} .55/ 130] .20/..... ee 
Greensboro ...| .50 55] .55) .28 26.00 40 
Hamlet ...... -50} .65{ .60| .35) .25| 20.00) .40 
Lumberton 50! ....] .60] .30] .25/ 25.00] .40 
Se -55| .65| .60} .32) .80) ..... 50 
Salisbury 50} .65) .50) 85) .80) 27.00) 45 
Scotland N’k 50} 60) .45) .85| .25] 25.00) .35 
Wavzesville 45] ....] .25] .20! .18] 20.00] .... 
Wilmington || [60] .70| :75] .40| [85] 24.00] "34 




















Peanuts—Per Pound—Scotland Neck: Virgfhia, 60; 
Spanish, 6c. Wilmington, 5c to 6c. 

The drop in price of peanuts from 1c to Sc appears 
to be without justifiable cause. The reported issue of 
fictitious quotations by one of the cleaners may be 
sufficient explanation of the drop. The claim on the 
part of the cleaners oS the country may be flooded 
with Oriental peanuts the Government should life 
the embargo appears e =" largely a bugaboo. The 
Japanese crop is 20 per cent less this year than last 
and the usual imports of Oriental peanuts into the 
United States are so small as to have little weight. 
If the growers everywhere will carry out the resolutions 
passed at the meeting of the Virginia- een Peanut 
Growers at Suffolk, Va., December 12, to hold for a 
better market there seems a reasonable ground for ex- 
pecting that the price of peanuts will be better later 
on. The Division of Markets will give information as 
to warehouse and selling facilities upon application. 


PRICES oe COTTON, Soren SEED AND 














COTTONSEED ME 
J ol 
Town 5 “3 
a4 
338 
S56 
Charlotte ..... 27.00 | $1.05 
Durham ...... 2 serene 
Fayetteville .. 25.50 1.00 
Gastonia ..... 27.00 1.08 
Lumberton .... 24.50 1.00 
BGM: o sss 000 25.50 . 1.03 
* 1.08 
Salisbury ..... 27.00 1.05 
Scotland peach 26.50 1.05 
Wilmington. 25.00 | ........ 








*In carload lots. 


Northern Produce Markets 


Chicago, Tll., No. 3 white corn, $1.37@1.41 (deliv- 
ered in ate. - ‘90@1. 64); No. 3 yellow corn, $1.36 
@1.48 (delivered in Raleigh, $1.59@1.71). 

White Potatoes—Per 100 Pounds Sacked U. S. 
Grade No. 1—Atlanta, Soe 50; Boston, $2.25@ 

2.50; Chicago, J 1 1.90 ; . $1.80@2.10; 
Jacksonville, $2.60@3; @2.50; New 
Philadelphia, $2. ae 





York, $3.10@3 50 s0->. Sacks) ; 
@2.25; Pittsburg, $1.93@2.20; Washington 
3.75 (150- ®. sacks). 
Sweet Potatoes—Per 100 Pounds Sacked—Atlanta, 
Birming 


Porto Ricans, $1.50@2.50; ham, yellow —_. 
ties ad Ty New Orleans, yellow yams, $2.35@3; 
Triumps, $1.50@ 2. 25. 


Butter—New York: 91 a, 68@ 69c ; score, 67 
@68e; 83 score. 64% @65ce. Chicago: iugthote milk,’’ 
91 score, 87 @67 ec; W score, Gi@es Ke: 88 score, 62@ 
63c; ‘‘centralized,’’ 90 score, 634¢c; a 91 score, 
66%c@67c; 90 score, 66c; 88 Score, Philadelphia, 
91 score, 68c; 90 score, 66@66%c; 88 ‘score, 63c. 

Eggs—New York. fresh gathered, 71@76c; 
firsts, 68@74c; firsts, a Chicago: firsts, 
66c; ordinary firsts, 54@58c. 

Cheese—Wisconsin, Single Daisies, 
Double Daisies, colored, held, 32% @36 

Hogs—Receipts heavy on all larger as markets. 
ReceiptS en eleven markets for first five days of week, 
884,000 or 179,000 more than for same days lest year 
and 37,000 more than two years ago. Baltimore, Md.: 

$e . lower than week ago; 


extra 
60% @ 


aan 33% @ 36c; 


ec. 
lights 130-150 Ts., $16.75; mediums, 160-200 Ibs., 
18; heavies, $17.75. Richmond, Va.. Dec. 12, market 
steady; 175- 225 's., $17.50@17. ig 155-170 Ihs., 


$17.25@17.50: 125-150 Ibs., $16@16.50; soft or oll 


hogs, 2c Th. less. Wilmington, N. C.:' Dee. soft 
hogs, 165 Ms. and up, $15; 125-165 ibs. $14. 50: “hard 
hogs, lc I» more. 











(23) 1439 


More Cotton 
With Less Seed, Less Labor 


Cotton seed planted the Ledbetter 
way, singly and uniformly with- 
out skips, bunches or crushed 
insures a larger yield and saves 
seed. The plants grow vigorously 
and require less chopping because 
not overcrowd No choking by 
grass before you have time to 
chop it. 


Led better 
“sea” Planters 


Seed’’ 
for Cotton, Corn, Peanuts 
Ledbetter users get 6 bales of 
cotton from the same acreage that 
formerly produced but 4. The 
Led! jlants cotton seed — 


tance from 1 


Corn, @ grain every 8 to 


fect. Peanut Planter with our Spe- 
cial $2 attachment, 

Bend for catalog 

Riding, Walking, Lister 

other models. All plant alike. 


Ask for dealer's name. 


Southern Plow Ce: 
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ictly 
ade, 1-piece rolis of 108 sq. 
t. with cement and nails. 
Anybody can lay it, Prices: 
1-Ply, $1.40; 2-Py. $1.80;3-Ply, 
$2.15. Order now from this advertisement tog 
— of present low prices. Satisfaction Guaran 
teed. Circular and samples free. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO., i RICHMOND, VA. 


Oldest and Largest Machy. ond Seppty Misaes ta Rawls 


COTTON SEED COTTON 


4,000 Bushels 
improved Cleveland Sls Boll Cotton Seed 
at $2. 
















2,000 Bushels 
Wannamaker Pedigreed me Cotton Seed 
at $3. 
f.o.b. cars here. Pure and very productive. 


W.N. COLEMAN, Culverton, Ga. 


and every- 
Beehives *7°"s. 
the bees. BOOK FREE! 
3. J. Wilder, Waycross, Ga. 


(FARE YOU A 
LANDLORD? 


Then you should send The Progresstv 
Farmer to your tenants. Many tenaierde 
do and they say it is profitable. 

Think of the cost, one dollar and have 
you a tenant who would not get many 
times the value (to you) from this smal 
investment * 

Should you send more than one subscrip.« 
tion club rates will apply: 











2 annual subscriptions -+-$1.50 
3 annual subscriptions ......... 2.00 


6 annual subscriptions ......... 3.00 
And this, too, is good advice—Do it now. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


oO. I. C's. 


~ -: Ger —We have them. Quality only. No fancy 
prices John BR.’ Yeager & Son, Danville, Ky 


& 3. 6. sete red to fin 
right Address Textile Institute 


1440 (24) 








OUR FARM NOTEBOOK | 


OF COURSE IT PAYS! || | ee 


oan so many ee ad advertisers telling us of the spring supply of seed catalogs! 0.1 Herd boars, young boars, bred gilts, bred 
. » hey secure ¢ . - “ . . | sows and ten weeks old pigs. All registered. 
ba op oye a ; cure that it - rard ! us = pick the “best. Make the axe handle wedges out of Heresy M. becWhester Backhand Ge 

_ Read w nat Mr. ay has to say, and remember what The Progres- soft pine and they will not work loose POLAND-CHINAS 
sive Farmer has done for him, it will do for you, so better get busy and 


8 weeks old, $10, 
start advertising NOW Buffalo Junction, 
®:0 witTTEeRe 





boar. Prices 
Spartanburg, 


Silver 
Farm, 


C's 
Eight 
Prices right 








Registered Poland-Chinas—Pigs, 
10 to 12 weeks, $12. W. T. Owen, 
Virginia 


so easily. 


Handle 





. the gun with care at all 
times. Most firearm accidents happen 
when guns supposed to be un- 
| loaded, 


Bred and 


Pure-bred Big Bone Poland-China Giits 
Suncrest Farm, 


open; also 8 and 12-weeks-old pigs 
| Kollock, 38. ¢ 


@\0 FEEDERS 


‘T. J. Peay 
BIG TtTryee” *" or 
POLA 
‘ Elk Park, N. C. 





are > 
Poland-China Hogs—Registered .bred sows, bred 
gilts, service boars, pigs both sexes, no kin, immuned. 
| W. W. Johnson, Danville, Ky. a 
Poland-China Tried "Sows and Gilts—Ired to an 
outstanding son of the wighty Giant Buster. Mill- 
brook Stock Farm, Henderson, N. C. / A 
Poland-China Service Boars Now Ready—Dam by 
Bower’s Mammoth Joe, 1,100-pound boar, Sensation, 
’ i National Swine- Show. Bargains quick buyers, 
Don’t throw away last week’s “Com. | J. 8. MeNeil, Jonesville, Va. 
munity Improvement Special” and ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


forget everything that was said along ad. Bred 


Angus Cattle—75 to 100 head. Bred right; made 
his li ? ° ; Rose Dale Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, Va. 

this line. Put some of the suggestions ——— : - ——— 

into use! 


Why not give the boys a say in 
planning next year’s work? Two 
heads are better than one, even if one 
of them is young. 


wew 
MATIONAL POLAND CHINA AZCORD 
Ton 


Yov.22nd.1918% 


to 





The Progressive Farmer, 

Raleigh, N.C. 
right. eS ae 
ae HEREFORDS 


Herefords for Sale—One five-year-old cow; one 
three-year-old heifer; Two 2-year-old heifers; three 
under-year heifers; one five-year-old bull. Write for 
description and price. M.~G. Turner, Covington, Ga. 


Gentlemen: 





sii Mopizing to yours of the 19th. 
8 of my recent advertisement of BIG TYPE POLAND CHINA 
PIGS tn your paper, I beg to advige that I have received 
severe] aundred letters of inquiry--so many that I have de- 
cided thet I cannot answer them individually, but am pre- 
paring a circular letter answering all alike. 


making inquiry as to Keep the cows—especially the dairy 


cows—supplied with plenty of salt HOLSTEING 


this winter or a mixture of one part 
f sal I 2] Registered Holstein Heifers and Bulls—Out of A. 
of salt and two parts of ground phos- | R. ©. dams. Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 


phate rock. Registered Holstein Calvee—Finely bred bull calves 
for sale. Herd tuberculin tested by U. 8S. Government, 
Write J. P. Taylor, Orange, Va. 





The 
advertises a 


worse fault I know to your paper, when a man 
few pigs it hreaks him up to answer his mail. 


Yours very truly, 


Pflng 


Display Livestock and Classified Rates covering each of our three 
editions and territory covered by each edition: 


EASTERN EDITION 


Classified Adv. 
5 cents per word 


Display Adv. 
... $2.80 per inch; 


(covering the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida) 


CENTRAL EDITION 


.... $2.80 per inch; 


5 cents per word 


(covering Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, and East Arkansas) 


WESTERN EDITION .... 


$1.75 perinch; 3 cents per word 


(covering Texas, Louisiana, West Arkansas, and Oklahoma) 
Combined Rate for all Editions, Display $7.00 per inch; 
Classified, 12 Cents per word. 

Cash Must Accompany All Orders for Classified Advertisements. 


Paper is dated Saturday of each week, but to insure any advertisement appearing in 
any given number, copy must be received 10 days before date of publication. 





SALTED FISH 


Fish is more wholesome 
than meat and costs less. 


today and save money. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., Richmond, Va, 
““The South’s Mail Order House” 








BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AN 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
Cents a Word, Gash With Order) 


We wil] insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition 


(covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Florida and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cents 
a word, each insertion. If advertisement is to 
appear once, send 5 cents a word; if twice, 10 
cents a word; four times, 20 cents a word, ete. 
Each word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and address) 
counts as a separate word. Axivertisements not 
accepted without cash with order. If the rate 
seems high, remember it would cost you $2,100 
for postage alqne to send a letter to each of the 
homes to which we carry your ad at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 
Above rates for Eastern edition only. Combined 
rate, all editions, 12 cents a word each insertion. 


PRE 
Returned Soldiers—Get special rates in College— 
For particulars write Meridian College, Meridian, 
Mississippi. 

Short Business Course for Soldiers—For those who 
eannot go through college. Special rates for soldiers. 
Meridian College, Meridian, Miss. 











Learn at Home or School—Shorthand, bookkeeping, 
on credit. Position guaranteed. Edwards College, 
High Point, N. C. 

- Go to College—Educated men and women needed 
greatly. Fine positions awaiting the educated. Spe- 
cial offers to ambitious young people. For particulars 
write Meridian College, Meridian, Miss. 

——— eee 

Want Godd Farmer—Land, team, implements free. 
for taking care of place. Jos. Junker, Frogmore, 8. C. 


Wanted—An 
work on small farm. 


rn A CHINERY 


Comm Mills, Saw Mills, Shingle Mills, Waterwhecls, 
Engines. DeLoach Co., 541 Atlanta, Ga. 


LIVESTOCK 


~“_— Oe 


and his wife, to 


experienced farmer 
D. Hill, Kendalia, 


Write to 0 





ae PPADS 





Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm. Petersburg Va. 





Full Blood Berkshire Sow Pigs—$12; boar pigs, $10: 

Jecember delivery. Address Mrs. CC. R. Finch, Clover. 
’ irginia. 

Berkshires—Pigs, service boars, and 
James W. Graves, American National 
mond, Va. 

For Sale or lease—Berkshires, leaders in size, breed- 
ing type; great quality. Sanford McFerrin, Spring- 
field, Tenn. 

Registered Berkshires—Boars and Sows—‘‘Premier 
Lonefellow,"’ **Masterpiece’’ breeding. Evergreen 
Farms, Rice, Va. 

Registered Berkshire Pigs and Boars— Thrifty, pro- 
lifie strain. 500 Ibs. of peas wanted. Robert Mc- 
Murdo, Charlottesville, Va. 


gilts. 
Rich- 


bred 
Bank, 








For Sale—One Berkshire gilt, one boar, 5 months 
old, $25 each. One bred sow, 2 years old, $75. Al 
registered. J. H. Wharton, Jr., Route 1, Waterboro, 
North Carolina 


DUROC-JERSEYS — 


not kin. Pineland 





Durocs—In pairs, Stock 
Va. 

Champion Duroc-Jersey Swine. 
Camden, 8S. C. 


Fancy 
Farm, Buckner, 

World 
Plantation, 

Fancy Registered Duroc Pigs—Big bone. F. C. 
Overcash, Mooresville, N. C 

Extra Fine Grade Pigs—8 to 10 weeks, $7.50 each. 
W. B. Clark, Gold Hill, Va. 


Fairview 





~ Extra Fine Duroc Pigs—8 to 10 weeks, $12.50 each. 
Gold Hill stock Farm, Gold Hill, Va. 

Duroc Pigs— Ten dollars. Pedigreed; excellent 
breeding. Gantwood Farm, Meigs, Ga. 


Registered Duroc-Jersey Boars—Four to five months, 
one hundred pounds, thirty dollars. C. D. Murphy, 
Atkinson, N. C, 


For Sale—Some extra fine Duroc pigs, weighing 
about 100 hs. Bred right; priced right. J. S. Hackett, 
Belhaven, N. C. 

For Sale—Great Duroc-Jersey Service Boar—Regis- 
tered, fourteen months, about three hundred Ibs., $70. 
J. F. Black, Tryon, N. C. 


Durocs—Pigs, bred for size and quality, registered, 
three and four months; boars, thirty cents pound; 
sows, forty. Mont Joly Orchards, Esmont, Va. 


Durocs—We offer bred sows and gilts, service boars, 
and pigs. Orion Cherry King and Taxpayer’s Model 
breeding. Dale Bros., N. E. Nashville, Tenn. 


Registered Duroc-Jerseys—Pigs, bred gilts and sows 
for sale. Satisfaction guaranteed. Hill Crest Stock 
Farm, Luther Hill, Prop., Ellisville, Miss., Route 4. 


Red—Will sell two fine stock hogs: 1 three 
years old, weight around 600; 1 two years old, weight 
500 Is Also pigs, two months old, at fair prices. For 
full particulars, inquire of John Goodwin, Prospect, Va. 








Jersey 


Pigs—8 to 20 weeks old, grandsons of 
Imperator from well bred sows with 
Register - 
Hayes and 


Fine Duroc 
grand champion 
Defender, Orion and Col. blood, $15 to $40. 
ed and guaranteed. Write us your needs. 
Harned, Agricultural College, Miss 





Registered Durocs for. Sale—From 8 weeks to ¢ 
months pigs from the 15th of January to Ist of Feb 
ruary, of my best sows and by my male which cost 
$100, 6 months old Brood sows and gilts. Jersey 
males, from 6 months to 3 years; not registered 
Address E. L. Jones, Oxford,.N. € 


Terd Boar sale, a registered March, 
1918, boar, weighing 275 Ibs. in breeding flesh, Path- 
finer and Defender Cross at $75. A real show boar. 
Write for information if interested Guaranteed as 
represented. Also bred sows and gilts at $50 to $60; 
fall pigs at $20. L. A. Williams, Scottsville, Ky 


HAMPSHIRES , 


Registered Hampshire Pigs—$30 pair. Bred sows 
later, $75 each.. Robert M. Cobb, Newbern, Tenn. 


Puyers- 








This is a good season of the year 
in which to look after the lawn shrub- 
bery. Cut out the dead wood and thin 
the branches where they have become 
too thick. 


An ordinary coal scuttle is a mighty 
good thing with which to put grain in 
bags or handle corn in the ear. It is 
not bad for measuring out cut feed 
either. 

Do not let work animals get poor 
for lack of feed and proper care dur- 
ing the winter, and do not go to the 
other extreme and overfeed them 
while they lack exercise. 


Don’t let these last few days of De- 
cember pass without filling out that 
War Savings Stamp certificate. Can’t 
you round out all the partly filled Cer- 
tificates to a full hundred dollars ? 


Now that money is more plentiful 
than ever before, let’s spend it with 
the greatest care. No man should buy 
a thing until he has made sure. it is 
really necessary for use or profitable 
as an investment. 


Why not. get some of the stumps 
out of the fields and use them for fire- 
wood? Most of the stumps that are 
taken out may be utilized in this way, 
and thus reduce the cost of clearing 
the land. 


Don’t put off preparing for the 
spring garden too long. Before we 
know it, the time will be here for eat- 
ing, early spring lettuce, radishes, 
peas, etc., and we should be among the 
first to have them to eat. 


Use your state department of agri- 
culture and experiment station. They 
were established and are kept going 
for your benefit and you should get 


all possible information from the ex-' 


perts composing the staff. 


Don’t let winter pass without get- 
ting a better grasp on your farm 
problems. Attend the winter short 
course at your agricultural college if 
possible, but if this can’t be done, at 
least do a lot of reading on some sub- 
ject in which you wish to make im- 
provement. 


Start the New Year right by an in- 
ventory and starting some kind of a 
book-keeping system. No elaborate 
system is necessary but one should 
at least keep account of things in such 
a way that he “will know where he is 
at” when 1919 ends. 





“You cannot do a better thing these 
long winter evenings than to have 
some member of the family read the 
new instalment of David Harum, each 
week just after The Progressive 
Farmer comes. Every Progressive 
Farmer reader, young and old, should 
have ‘the pleasure of following the 
story to the end; and if any member 


| of the family riissed reading the first 
| chapters last week, he or she should 


promptly look up that issue and get 


| the right start for enjoying the whole 
thing. 
i 


| 26781, 





Choice Holstein Calves—From heavy 
milkers, 6 weeks old, beautifully marked, $25 each, 
crated. Safe arrival guaranteed. Write Fernwood 
Farm, Wauwatosa, Wis. 

Oakdale Farm Holsteins—Beautifully marked, reg- 
istered bull calves, bred for production, from 2 to 14 
months old. Sired by our 26-™. herd bull, from cows 
of heavy production. Priced from $50 up. Parrish & 
Leonard; Union City, Tenn. et 

Oakdale Farm Holsteins—Beautifully marked, reg- 
istered bull calves, bred for production, from 2 to 14 
months old. - Sired by our 26-%. herd bull, from cows 
of heavy production. Priced from $50 up. Parrish 
& Leonard, Union City, Tenn. 
ice JERSEYS 

Polled Jersey Cattle—Breeders’ names of Chas. 8. 
Hatfield, Secretary, Springfield, Ohio 

Jersey Bull—Backed by championship blood. 
for particulars. Hickory Grove Farm, Conover, N. . 

One 12-months, Pure-bred St. Lambert Jersey Bull— 
From 5-gallon cow; also younger bull calves. Suncrest 
Farm, Kollock, 8. ©. 

HORSES AND JACKS 
For Sale—Two registered Percheron Mares—One five 
and one two years old. Pilot Stock Farm, Salisbury, 
North Carolina. } 

For Sale—Some nice young Registered Percheron 
Stallions and Fillies very low. C. A. Alexander & 
Co., Crimora, Va. i 

“Direetor Jay’’—Roan Stallion—Record, 2.08% ; held 
world’s 3-year record. ‘‘Alpha King,’’ bay mare, -by 
“Moko,”” and her filly colt. Good individuals; fast 
and registered. For sale cheap; or trade for farm 
horses or mules. Address J. L. Sykes, Boykins, Va. 

PONIES 

Ponies—Well broken Shetland mare; also beautiful 
spotted colts, at bargains. E. J. Harbison, Lenoir, 
North Carolina, lem 
SHEEP AND GOATS 
Seventeen Grade Southdown Ewes—Two hundred and 
fifty-five collars. Good size. Address J. L. Sykes, 
Koykins, V 


Highly-bred 














Ask 
C. 





Va. 


DOGS 

Pure-bred English Bloodhound Puppies for Sale. 
N. Cavin, Mount Holly, N. C. 

Good Painter bitch, trained, twenty-five dollars; tree 

dog, and one Beagle. Address J. L. Sykes, Boykins, 

Virginia. as 
For Sale—Registered English Setter Bitch—Peggy 

Okaw, sired by Dan Brooke 21061, dam Topsy Okaw 

eighteen months old, very intelligent, and a 

breeder’s opportunity. First check for $65 gets her. 

H. M. Harris, Clarksville, Va. 


Pair Perfectly Marked Sable and White Kegistered 
Collie Dogs—NSplendid brood bitch; the other a male, 
eight months old. Splendid watch dogs and good pets 
for children Price $25, either; or $45 the pair, 
Springdale Hampshire Farm, Tucker, Ga. 


w 





Pure-bred English Shepherd and Scotch Collie Pups. 
Bred from well trained naturai heelers; make the best 
stock and place dogs on earth. Also great companions, 
Splendid Christmas gifts. Males, $10; females, $7. 
Also a few well trained, 3-year-old matrons, at $35, 
bred. Also a few good tree dogs for $50 and up. 
Edgar Coleman, Ramer, Tenn. 


BELGIAN HARES 
For Sale—Several fine Belgian buck hares. Willie 
Nash, ‘Tree, Le 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 





~gistered Duroc Shoats. Pure Mammoth Bronze 
3, May hatched. W. H. Parrish, Buckner, Va. 

Pigs—3 months old; gilts, $20; boars, $15;,and a 
few bred gilts; registered in your name. Shoal Creek 
Farm, Monticello, Ga. 

Milk Cows for Sale—High-grade Jersey heifers, will 
freshen soon, fine milk and butter strain, $100. Hol- 
stein, $150. Holstein calves, $25. Meridian College, 
Meridian, Miss. 

230 Shoats—340 Pigs—8 to 12 weeks. Bred sows, 
gilts, sows and pigs. Good thrifty stock, ready to ship, 
for breeders or feeders. Dressed pork. Charles 
Chas. Crafton, Staunton, Va. 


Meadowdale Farm Offers for Sale—One registered 
Jersey bull, 8 months old, $40; a number of pure-bred 
White Rock cockerels of excellent breeding, $3-$4 each. 
Rush your or‘er. Geo. W. Smith, Prop., Rice, Va. 





Pigs and Shoats—Bred from best strains and lurgest 
types of pure-bre! stock of the following crosses: Po- 
land-China-Berkshires, Poland-China-O. I. €., and 
Poland-China-Duroc-Jersey, the quickest maturing and 
most profitable hogs. Pigs, 7 weeks old, $7; 10 weeks, 
$10; shoats, 50 to 80 Ihs., 25¢ per Ih. H. H. Mes- 
chendorf, Forest Depot, Va 


POULTRY AND EGGS 
_ANCONAS 


Reasonable prices. 
Cluster Springs, Va 





Splendid Anconas — 


Number 
limited. W. W. Carson, . 





LEGHORNS 

Single Comb White and Black Leghorn Cockerels— 
Great laying strains. Ramsey Poultry Farm, Crouse, 
North Carolina. 

For Sale—Limited number Black Leghorn Hens— 
Now laying; also prize winning cockerels. L. A. Plyler, 
Salisbury, N. C. 

Single Comb Brown Leghorns—Hens, pullets, cock, 
cockerels From prize-winning families. Evergreen 
Farms, Rice, Va. 














Saturday, December 28, 1918] 


| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 


MINORCAS 


Single ¢ Comb Black Minoreas—C atalog free. N. E. 


King, | Durant, Miss. 
ORP INGTON 




















White Orpingtons—Hens, cockerels, pullets. Mid- 
night Poultry ¥ arm, Ligerty, N. C 

Burt Orr ington 3s—k s “and sto c k. ~ Write for prices 
and show record Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. C. 

12 Buff Orpington Hens, $2 each; 1 cockerel, $3. 
Belgian hares, 5 months old, $7 trio. G. A. Riggs, 
Apex, N. C 








PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Thompson Strain Barred Rock Cockerels—$2. F. A 
Cc. 














Newman, Vineland, 

Fifteen Barred Rock Hens, Oen Cockerel—Best 
strain. First check for — gets them. Mrs. Gordon 
Wilfong, Newton, N. 

Barred and White Plymouth Rogks—Trapnested, 
bred-to-lay strains. Strong quality matings. San- 
ford McFerrin, Springfield, Tenn. 

Single Comb Reds—Cockerels, $10 each. Grandsons 
of Caesar the Great, first prize Chicago Colliseuu 
Show. Address Jasper Fletcher, McColl, 8. C. 

RHODE ISLAND REDS 

Dark Red Single Comb Cockerels—Owen Farms 
strain. $5, on approval. Also high-scoring Bronze 
toms, $10. - Greenleaf Farm, Manassas, Va. 

For Sale—Single Comb Rhode Island Red Exss— 
$1.50 per sitting of 15 delivered by parcel post. Stock 
in season. pumecican Beauly strain. C. J. Jackson, 


Horatio, | 8. 


Single | Comb Rhode Island Reds—Free of ‘smut, “red 
to skin. Pullets, cockerels, from bird that took first 
prize in hot competition. Secure-some good blood and 
improve your flock. Evergreen Farms, Rice, Va. 


WYANDOTTES 


Wanted — Four Silver-Laced Wrepdvite Cockerels— 








Pure- bred. A. J. Branan, Dover, Ga., Route 2. 
Pure-bred Silver- Laced Wyandotte Cockerels for Sale 
—$4 each. Mrs. Jack Lovelace, South Bostotn, Va 
For Sale—Twelve pure-bred Silver-Laced Wyandotte 
ullets, May hatched, % 50 each. Write to W. A. 
cDonald, Sanford, N. C. 
GEESE 





Extra Large Full-blood Toulouse Geese-—Breeding 
birds. Ready for immediate delivery. Strong, vigor- 
ous individuals guaranteed. Single birds of either 
sex, $6 each; trios, including one male end two females, 
$15. Order for hatehing eggs booked now, 50 cents 
each; $4 for 9; $10 for 25. Funk Ege Farm, Lyle W. 
Funk, Owner, Box 4, Bloomington, Ils. 


TURKEYS 


White Holland Turkeys—Either sex, $4 each. Berta 
Carter, Garland, N. CG. 

White Holland Toms—Pure- gee. 
Mary Moffitt, Kemps Mill, N. 

For Sale—Bourbon Red Take 
$4. Occaneechi Island Farm, Clarksville, Va. 

Pure jeemmath Bronze Turkeys — Giant strains. 
Toms, $10; hens, $6. Mrs. J. T. Gooding, Oriental, 
North Carolina. 











$7 each. — Mrs, 





$5; hens, 





Special for 20 Days—Fine Frost-proof Cabbage 
Plants—Leading varieties, any Quantity. By express, 
$1 per 1,000; 500, postpaid, $1. KR. O, Parks, Ulah, 
North Carolina 





Cabbage Pilants—Frost-proof, Jersey and Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession, Flat Dutch. Nice stocky plants 
ready for immediate shipment. Price by mail: 500 for 
$1.50; 1,000 for $2.50, postpaid; by express, not 
paid: 1,000 to 4,000 at $2; 5,000 to 9,000 at 
10,000 or over at $1.50. Wholesale and retail growers. 


(25) 1441 





PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 














—— HAMPSHIRE HOGS —~— 


(The Taxpayer on the Southern Plantation) 














Clark Piant Co., Box 108, Thomasville, Ga THESE HOGS YIELD MORE PROFIT 

Genuine Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Winter grown AND REQUIRB LESS ATTENTION. ‘ 
in the open fleld, strong and hardy Varieties: Early information and reasonable prices. Will tell 
Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Succession, you where you can buy them near hom esire. 
Drumhead, Flat Dutch Prices: 500 for $1.50; 1,000 ed ome # you d 
for $2.50, postpaid By express, 1,000 for $2; over 

1,000 at $1.75; over 9,000 at $1.50 per 1,000 : Ready 4 Wi E. Cc. STONE, 
for immediate shipment Write for descriptive price ; 4 $ Hy 
list Piedmont Plant Co., Albany, Ga., and Greenville, 09 esconsin Ave., Peoria, Illinois. 
8. Cc 

~Fulwood’s Cabbage  Plants—Frost-proof varieties, 
Succession, Charleston Wakefield and Flat Dutch 

Prices by mail, postpaid: 500 for $1.50; 1,000 for a J 
$2.50. Wy express (not prepaid). 1,000 to 4,000 at Shankl J — Bulls a H if 
$2 per 1,000; 5,000 to 9,000 at $1.75 per 1,000; 10,000 in S erse § an e ers 
and over at $1.50 per 1,000 Prompt shipment of Go 
strong, healthy, frost-proof plants P. D. Fulwood, Of spatteg Lads, d aides Fern’s Lad. Blue Bell, Tormentor, 

ae Oxtfor ads an minent Families. You know there is 


Tifton, 


COTTON 


Toole’s Improved Cotton Seed. @. L. Toole, / Aiken, 
South Carelina,. 


q Pure Half & Hajf Cotton Seed—Booklet free. Crook 
Bros., Luray, Tenn. 


Pure Wannamaker-Cleveland Cotton 
Allen, Hoschton, Ga. 


Cotton Seed—Blue Ribbon, Big | Belt, 
W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, 8. 


Heavy Fruiter Cotton Seed—$2.50 ot f.o.b. Lin- 
colnton. W. J. Wingate, Route 3, Lincolnton, N. C. 


Toole’s | Early Prolific Cotton Seed. W. W. 
originator and grower of Toole seed. W. W. 
Augusta, Ga. 

Wannamaker’s Strain Pure Ceveland Cotton Seed— 
$2 bushel. M. H. Blair, ee, 8. C. Reference: 
Planters’ Bank, Sharon, 8. 


Wi annamaker’ 3 Pedigreed Bis “Boll ~ Cotton ton Seed—Ma- 
tures early, picks easy, grows low and spreads, very 
productive, made 2% bales on acre this year, 40 per 
cent lint, $3.25 bushel. Purity guaranteed. » & 
Moseley, Kinston, N. C. 

Cotton Seed—Cook’s Re-improved, $2.25 per bu.; 
ievelant eer strain, $1.90 per bu. ; Improved 
Mexican Big Bo > fl. 90 per bu.; King’s Re- improved, 
$1.90 per bu.; Too e's Prolific, $1. 90 per bu. Kirby 
Seed Company, Gainer, 8. C. 


Lenhardt’s Improved Cleveland Big Boll Cotton— 
Earliest variety. Highest per cent lint. No anthrac- 
nose; no boll weevils; no diseases; 1%-inch staple, 
graded by Government grader. It won second pre- 
mium at Oklahoma State Fair. Write me today for 
special prices, with facts and proofs. R. 8. Lenhardt, 
Carnesville, Ga. 


~ For Sale—Recleaned Cleveland Big Boll Cotton 
Seed—Grown especially for seed purposes and under 
direct supervision of the State College of Agriculture; 
ginned, graded and cleaned on the plantation where no 
other seed are grown and not an acre of which made 








Seed. L. C. 





Prize Winner. 








Toole, 




















her 
Fizpatrice, Warrenton, “Ga. 
Wannamaker’s Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll Cotton 
Seed—Grown on “Aeolian Hill Far Carefully se- 
lected | for planting purposes. Pri Seats pupae devoted 
ly to ginning this choice variety of seed to in- 





Giant Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Shofner blood; 
forty-five cents per pound, Hickory Grove Farm, 
Conover, N. C, 


For ny ey ee | Bronze Turkeys—Of excel- 
lent big bone. Hens, $6; toms, "7 each. L. E. 
Jones, Trinity, N. C. 


Beautiful Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Sired by cham- 
ion breeders. Also excellent Bourbon Reds and 
ite Hollands. Mrs. Effie Boothe, Pulaski, Va. 


McKee’s Champion Golden Bronze Turkeys—Noted 
for size, bone, exhibition and excellent breeding quali- 
ties. White and Blue Orpington eggs. Orders booked 
now. McKee’s Orpington Farm, Watertown, Tenn. 


k Young Pure-bred Bronze Turkeys—1918 hatched. 
;Toms weighing 19 or 20 ths. when I start them, me. 
Larger ones, $12. 14-Ib. hens, $7; larger ones, $9. 
All from first prize winning stock; extra prize of $18 

a J. Conrad, Winston-Salem, N. C+ 
o. 














lamp. 





For Sale—Pure-bred Giant Bronze Turkeys—April 
hatched, from unrelated stock, guaranteed healthy and 
A-1 quality; will weigh at’ maturity, toms around 
forty, hens twenty-five pounds. Limited number. 
Trios, unrelated, eighteen dollars; single toms, eight; 
hens, six dollars. Demand will again exceed the sup- 
‘ply, so order from this ad. You may buy cheaper, but 
you can’t buy better at any price. Fairview Farm, 
Route 6, Salisbury, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS POU LTRY 


Buff Orpington Hens—White African Guineas. Mrs. 
. L. Johnson, Fletcher, N. C. 














sure purity. ee Early, productive, ee to 
type; picks oeay ood body and staple. Price per 
bushel, Small lots $3. 25; 50 bushels, $3; 100 bushels, 
$2.75. Jno. E. Wannamaker, St. Matthews, 8. C. 


Wan -Cleveland Cotton Seed—For Sale by 8. 
E. Chance, Waynesboro, Ga. Bred, tested and grown 
on my farms, under direction of State Board of Ento- 
mology. Best and earliest of teen varieties tested 
for the last three years. One and a half to two and a 
half bales per acre; 38 per cent lint. Ginned on pri- 

2%-bu. burlap 
Price any amount, f.o.b. 
Waynesboro, Ga. Cash must accompany order. 


Mitchell’s Faultless Super-bred King Cotton—The 
result and experience of a supreme effort for 20 years’ 
breeding to produce the most desirable, essential and 
productive cotton. The largest boll, the largest yield 
of lint, the best staple, storm-proof and drouth-re- 
sistant, doubly early and prolific, one-third larger 
yield planted early on early natured soils. 100 Ibs., 
$10. Mitchell’s Re-improved King, extra early, pro- 
lific, large yield, indispensable for late maturing soils, 
late planting and defying boll weevil. 100 Ibs., 
Sugar Loaf Cotton Farm, Youngsville, N. C. 


Wannamaker’s Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll Cotton 
Seed Now for Sale—Generally recognized as the best 
“‘all round” short cotton, either with or without the 
boll-weevil, yet developed. Highly productive, very 
early, easy to pick, forty per cent lint. Prices of 
latest improved seed bred and grown only on Model 
Seed Farm by the originators and breeders: Small 
lots, $4 per bushel; 25-bushel lots, $3.75; 50-bushel 
lots, $3.50; 100-bushel lots or more, $3.25 per bushel, 
f.o.b. Demand always greater than supply. Order 

















early. New forty-three-page catalog, containing valu- 
SEEDS AND PLANTS able information, out shortly. Model Seed Farm, Saint 
Matthews, 8S. C. 
BEANS LESPEDEZA 
For Sale—Early Speckled or Ninety-Day Velvet Recleaned Lespedeza Seed — $11 bushel. Orange 
Beans—$2 per bushel; Bunch Speckled velvet beans, $4 | Herrington, Ellisville, Miss. 


per bushel. All f.o.b. here. W. H, Franks, Warthen, 


Georgia. 





~~ “CABBAGE 

Ten- day § Sale—Large early Jersey Cabbage Plants— 
1, 000, 90¢c. Floyd Arndt, Claremont, N. C. 

Jersey and Charleston Cabbage Plants—$1.75 5 1,000, 
by express. G. W.. Murray, Claremont, N. C. 

~Frost- proof Jersey W. akefleld Cabbage Plants— At 
wholesale price. O. D. Murray, Catawba, N. C. 

Sersey and Charleston Wakefield Plants—$1.75 1,000, 
by by express. Carolina Plant Farm, Claremont, N. c 











y Wakefield Cabbage 
1, 300, $2. Miss Girtie Murray, 

~~ Frost- proof Cabbage Plants—Express, 
1,000; parcel post, $1.75. Varina Plant Co., 
North Carolina. 


Plants—Postpaid, 
Claremont, N. 


$1. 50 per 
Varina, 








, 300, 
Cc. 








wholesale. Don’t 


Cabbage Seed—All varieties at 
Chelf, Seed Grow- 


buy until you get my prices. F. C. 
er, Harrodsburg, Ky. 


Frost-proof Jersey or - Charleston 





Plants— 








Genuine 
$1.75, 1,000, expressed; quantities cheaper. Whole- 
sale Plant Farm, Claremont, N. 

Fine Large Cabbage Paes aaty e Jersey, Charles- 
ton Wakefield, Early Flat Dutch, 1,000, by express, 


$1.50. Fairacre Plant Farm, Ashland, Va. 


Cabbage Plants—Now Ready—All leading varieties, 
two dollars per thousand, by express; by parcel post, 
orig “rng postpaid. H. W. Sieg Company, Jacksonville, 

lorid 


a Plants—Early Jersey, 
early. Prices postpaid: $1.75 thousand; 500, $1. 
press, a paid, $1.50 thousand; 10,000, $12.50, 
Councill & Sons, Box 37, Franklin, Va. 


Soubers Plants—Millions fine “stocky “Frost Proof’ 
Flat Dutch, Jersey and Charleston Wakeficld. Satis- 
faction guaranteed, 75c per 500; $1.25 per 1,000; $10 
per 10,000. Sent by mail or express collect. Thomas- 
ville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


For Early Spring Cabbage—Plant out now, the 
famous Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield plants 
grown in trucking section of Virginia, 25e per hundred; 

: 1,000, $1.30, postpaid; $1 per thousand by ex- 
press, shipments made satisfac ctory. East Virginia 
Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 











Flat Dutch, Allhead 
Ex- 
J. T. 








screened and 
Miss. 


300 Bushels Lespedeza Seed—Panned, 
graded, $10 bushel. Walter Bacot, Jayess, 


OATS 


Bancroft Seed Oats—$1, cash. 
Jones, Fairfield, N. C. 


For Sale—Good quality tor amg seed oats. oe i. 
Jennette, — Lake » Landing, N. 


maka 


Recleaned Mixed Peas—$2.60_ 
apples, five pounds, $1, postpaid; 
lots, f.o.b. here. Luther Cobb, 


PECAN TREES 


All About Papershell Pecan Culture—Free. 
Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 


PEANUTS 


North Carolina Seed Peanuts for Sale—Extra quality 
hand picked, in five-bushel lots or more, e dollars 
each twenty-eight pounds. Send check. V . _Bor- 
deaux, Rocky Point, N. C 


MISCELLANEOUS 


For Sale—Fancy North Carolina Sun-dried “Apples 
In fifty-pound white bags, 14c Ih. Colored and mixed 
beans, 8c Ib.; White and Birds-Eye, l0c Ib. Frying 
size chickens, 30c Ib. Irish potatoes, $1.30 bushel. 
Small or large orders filled promptly. Send check with 
order. E. E. Eller, No. Wilkesboro, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Budded Pecans—Prices reasonable. Peaches, ap- 
ples, pears, cheap. Get ‘Bargain List.’’ Hartwell 
Nurseries, Hartwell, Ga. 

Evergreen Trees—Magnolia and Cape Jassmine—Fine 
plants by mail, postpaid, 50c each. Evergreen nur- 
series, Woodville, Texas. 

Cabbage and Lettuce Plants—$2 per 1,000, by ex- 
press; postpaid, 40 cents per 100; $2.50 per 1,000. 
Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. 

Peach and Apple Trees @ $3 per dozen; pears, 
plums, cherries, grapes, persimmons, pecans, and Ori- 
ental walnuts at reasonable prices. Cabbage plants 
@ $2.50 per 1,000. Garden Spot Nursery, La Grange, 
North Carolina. 


~ Send bags. H. C. 


ee 





‘bushel. Sun-dried 
12¢ pound in 50-b. 
Culberson, N. C. 








Bass 





























Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey and Char- 
leston Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch. By ex- 
press: - $1.25; 1,000, $2; zone. at $1.75; pease 


and up, at $1.50, f.o.b. here. post, 3 
100, Bet 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Wholesale and 
. F. Jamison, » B.C. 





Mixed Peas, $3 ; Whippoorwill pene, $2. $3.25 per 


bu. ; Clay peas, $8.25 per “bu. ; Tron peas, Fier $ 
Bed Ripper, $3.25 per bu. ; Brabham peas, —_ pa bu. ; 
Yellow Mammoth soy beans, 50 per ; Ninety- 
Day velvet beans, $2.10 per bu.; Osceola sais beans, 
$2.40 per Seed Company. 


bu. Kirby , Gaffney, 8. C. 


J. A. SHANKLIN, 





no better blood than these famous proven tamilies. 
Write tor Descriptions and Prices. 


Successor to 
Taylor Plantation 


- COLUMBIA, S. C. 








Toole, | 








Pigs 


at low 


| Boars 


| Herd Boars, registered and fine breeding, 
| prices for quick sale. 
Also a few twelve-weeks-old Pigs. 


HARRIS FARM, CLARKSVILLE, VA. 





Seeds—Seeds—We have a full and complete stock 
of high-grade garden and field seeds that are true to 
name and especially adapted to the South. Remember 
the success of your garden largely depends on the seed 
you buy, so before placing your order for seeds, write 
for our 1919 catalog. sryson Seed Co., Dept A, 
Greenville, s ¢ : 

Cotton Seed—From the Piedmont section of East 
Georgia, where Government experts claim the _ finest 
staple is grown. No boll weevil, no blight. All seed 
culled. Markes larger yield per acre. Varieties; Lang- 
ford Improved and Cleveland Big Boll, $2.50 per bush- 
el; lots of five bushels or more, $2.35 per bushel. Cash 
with order. Write for testimonials.- Farmers’ Seed 
Co,, Royston, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RRR neem 

White Orpingtons and Strawberry plants. 
Poultry Farm, Liberty, N. C 

I Manufacture Modern Cypress Bee ae 
for prices. J. Tom White, | Publin, Ga. 

Agents—For the farm our FlexO-Glaze Portraits and 
Novelties sell with profit. Other good lines, Pan- 
Apericen Supply Co., 448-V No. Wells St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Southern Plantings, Home and Orchard-—Booklet 
giving reliable information “= spraying, pruning, fer- 

maine, planting. Free. J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., 
Box 1, Pomona, N. C. 





“Midnight 














BERKSHIRES 


—— — PAAL LAL LLLP 


—BERKSHIRES FOR SALE— 


1 SPRING BOAR—Son of Laurell Champion. 
1 TRIED SOW—Granddaughter of Lord Premier 
Successor. 
1 GILT—Sired by Eno Farm Longfellow. 
Both bred to above boar. 


C. M. HIGHT, Henderson, N, C. 





J 











BERKSHIRES 


Again, for the third consecutive year, our BERKS 
have won at the State Fair, in the hands of 
Ralph Braswell, Pig Club boy. (See Progressive 
Farmer, December 7th.) We must reduce our 
herd in next 30 days. 

50 Fall Pigs, Bred Gilts and a Herd Boar, 


MELTON FARM, 
| W. 0. NELSON, HEPHZIBAH, GA. 


























Scaxsnitts—— For Sale BERKSHIRES 

it Double a 9-months-old, prize- 
a— son of Successor Double, prieed to sell. Bred 
Sows and Gilts. August and September Pigs. Now 


Sired by the State Fair champion, 
For prices and description, write 
HILLSBORO, N. C. 


ready to ship. 
Baron Value. 
LEROY HALL, 





DUROC-JERSEYS 














7 Sale—Spre - Materials—Spray your peacn and 
apple trees pty sulpbur ey will 
keep healthy = bear frat next year. Write for > 
J. W. Woolfolk, Fort ve Ga. 


Wanted—An agent ery postoffice and on mn every 
rural route in the South. ba rie you can devote a part or 
all of your time to a money making proposition, write 
today for full particulars. The Progressive Farmer. 


For Sale—Western Red Cedar agp my Pg 
to iast 40 years, $5.50 per 1,000 in any quantity, f.o,b. 
cars, Apex. Shipping weight 160 tbs. to the 1,060; 
average 4 inches. Sample furnished on request. L.S. 
Olive, Apex, N, C. 


Ventilated Rubber Goggles—One-piece construction, 
elastic head bands, removable lenses, sanitary, com- 
foriabie, dust-proof, rain-proof. Protect your eyes. 
3. postage prepaid. Your money back if you want it. 
J. M. Field, Climax, N. C. 


Subscribers:—Subscribe through me for all kinds of 
newspapers and magazines. I represent the largest 
agency America. The lowest rates and clubs ‘in 
existence. Send for my catalog today. Orders filled 
— oe received. Seesies, <a and fair deal- 
ing all, Paylus Walker, Newspaper and Maga- 
aime y FE, Bolicitor. Walnut, —. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper unless he shows us sa y referen- 
ces as to his honesty and business responsibility. 























Farms—Any Size—For Sale. W. H. Parrish, Dunn. 








North Carolina. 

Virginia Farms and Land—Reasonable terms. C. 
Witmer, Nottoway, a 

Virginia Farm Gpecipiiots—Write tor free catalogs. 
Venable & Ford, Lynchburg, Va 





I Have Cash Buyers for Salable Farms—Will deal 
with owners only. Give description, location and cash 
price. Jas. P. White, New Franklin, Mo. 


Farm for Sale—58 Acres—% cultivation, lies rolling, 
6-room dwelling, new barn, near schools and churches, 
a bargain, terms to suit purchaser. » N icks, 
Bakersville, N. C. 

110 Acres Good Level Valley Land—One mile from 
50 acres in cultivation; two-story frame house; 





town; 
barn, orchard, etc. Price $25 acre, Other bargains. 
L. E. Moore, Searcy, Ark. 





in One Body—On two 


For Sale—1,800 Acres Land 
10 miles from Savan- 


railroads and one paved road, 
nah, Ga., well timbered, best cattle, hog and sheep 
range in South, $35 per acre. Reasonable terms. Sold 
to wind-up estate. Mrs. Marie Blitch, Statesboro, Ga. 

Wanted—Farm—100 to 800 Acres—Southern Vir- 
ginia or North Carolina (Moore or adjoining counties 





preferred). Describe fully, including location, nature 
of soil, shipping facilities, water supply, acreage 
cleared and uncleared, ete. J. P. Phillips, Box 


price, 
585, Washington, D. C. 
Cotton, Tobacco, Grain and Steck Farm—400 acres, 
$16,000. 4% miles from good town on improved road; 
new four-room house, painted and plastered; 3-room 
tenant house; 100 acres bottom land; 100 acres second 
bottom; 100 acres pasture; 200, 000 feet saw tim- 
ber. G. M. Loftiss, Sanford, N. _C.* 


Virginia “Farms for Sale—We » have several excep- 
tionally good buys in farm land, farms ranging in size 
from 50, 200 acres, or as large as you want. 
Prices from $20 to $50 per acre. These farms are 
to salsing light and dark tobacco, 
Moore & Co., 201 Mechanics Bldg., 





Petersburg, Va. 


—MODERN DUROC FARM— 





ARE OFFERING A SELECT LOT OF GILTS— 
Bred for February and March farrow, of the 
Orion Cherry King, Pathfinder and other promi- 
nent DUROC Families. We also have 

BRED SOWS, SERVICE BOARS 

and YOUNG STOCK of All Ages, 
For sale at all time. Write or wire us your 

: requirements. 


W. R. KIMBALL, - Hargrove, N. C. 











THE IDEAL STOCK FARM 


HAVE JUST PLACED AT 
THE HEAD OF MY HERD 


Bob Orion Cherry King Jr., 


An under-year boar of January farrow. Gave a 
check for $1,000 for him. Made a clean sweep 
in his class at Pee Dee Fair last week. Also still 
have my splendid som of Old King the Col. and 
Defender’s Alabama Chief. 
CAN GIVE YOU TRIED SOWS 
BRED TO THESE BOARS, 
Or PIGS and SHOATS off the latter two. 
Send Order Today. 


THE IDEAL STOCK FARM, 
D. J. SIMMONS; Owner, 


Route 4, Timmonsville, S. C.° 














° Pi 
Pigs—— DUROCS igs 
@September Farrow. New ready to ship. 
BEST BLOOD LINES OF THE BREED. 


Every pig registered and guaranteed to give satis- 
faction. If you can’t come, write. 


J. J. JORDAN & SONS, 
McCullers, North Carolina. 














Sterling Herd | Duroc-Jerseys 


BRED SOW: aERVICH B SOARS S AND S& ER 
riGs OF STERLING QUALITY 


®. W. WATSON, CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 





For Sale—By omnes. 1,370 Acres farming, grazing 
and timber land, Madison Co., Miss.; railroad station 
and postoffice on te gravel road; residence, ten- 
ant houses, 2 barns; long growing season; natural 
grasses; good dairy cwathet will sell as whole or in 

small farms. $60,000. Particulars. G. C. Kent, 
Gluckstadt, Miss. 


‘wo Hundred and Fifty-Acre Tobacco, Grain and 
Stock Farm—Old colonial house in A-No. 1 condition; 
new, modern twenty-cow barn and milk house; two 
silos; good horse barn; tobacco barn; machinery sheds; 
buli and calf Pa garage; water in all buildings, fur- 
— g Ad ay By A oy ut 

red clay soil. For sale cheap to quick buyer. 
Stockton, Blackstone, Va. 











Shoats—Registered Durocs—Gilts 


Registered Duroc Shoats and Bred _— $15 to $40. 
WHITE LEGHORN HENS, $ 


JERSEY COWS. 
MT. LAUREL FARM, CLEVELAND, GA. 


Registered Dusee-Serny Swine 
ree - Write for Prices. 


's Champion. 
ROBERT | u ‘nies, 
P. 0. Goose Creek, Otranto, 











| 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


























the Famous 
0.1 


Breed The Best 


THE WORLD NEEDS LARGE 
FAT HOGS |.» 


Why lose money breedin, 
and feeding scrub hogs 
Two of our O. I. C. Hogs Ny 
Weighed 2806 Pounds. 
Weare the most extensive breeders 
and shippers of pure bred hogs in the world. 
Write today for the true story of the real 
O. 1. C. Hogs. All foreign shipments 

U. S. Government Inspected 
We have bred the O. 1. C. Hogs since 1863 
and have never lost a hog with cholera 
or any other contagious disease. 


WRITE 
—TODAY— 
FOR FREE BOOK 
“The Hog from Birth to Sale” 
THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
508 Heights Temple Bldg. 
6LEVELAND, OHIO 





0. t. C."s—Pure-bred Pigs at 
$35 per pair, no akin. Service 
Boars, Bred Sows and Gilts. 
Pigs are by my champion boar 
at Virginia State Fair, and 
Me er —_ % - R 4 
at same State Fair and ghee of ie very es 
breeding. Pedigrees free. W. |. OWEN, Bedford, Va. 


—O. I. C.’s and Chester Whites— 


Boars, Bred Gilts, Sows. Young Herds = Specialty. 
No akin; prolific, large kind. Pedigrees free. Write 
for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable. 


F. E. RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS. 
O. 1. C.’s = PIGS from 8 to 10 ©, J, C.’s 


eeks old, for immediate 








delivery, single, in pairs, or trios no akin, all regis- 
tered. Choice 4-months Boars; also 6-months Service 
Boars. All out of choice sows and sired by choice 
boars, including. the 1917 Virginia State Champion. 
R. Q. OWEN, R. F. D. I, Phone 2406, BEDFORD, VA. 


POLAND.-CI CHINAS | 


Bare POLAND-CHINAS —e 
Real Poland-China Herd Boar 
* Prospects for Sale. 

Sired by some of the best boars of the 1,000-pound 
class; and out of sows weighing up to 800 pounds 
each; bred by John Miller, of Iowa; J. W. Pfander 

& Sons, of Iowa; R. M. Cassell, of Illinois; Ed 
Klever, of Ohio; Jones and Pike, of Indiana; and 
such. This is the best breeding to be had. 


PIGS—At 10 Weeks old— 
$20 and $25 Each. 


er one Spring Boar ready for service, bred by 
G. Wilson & Sons, of Ohio; and sired by 
He is long and tall, good arch 








W ilson’s Big Joe 
ed back, heavy boned, and will make a 1,000-pound 
hog with good care. PRICE $100 


E. O. HUNTER, 


Route 7, Winston-Salem, N. C. 











og Yy 
—POLAND-CHINAS— 


For Sale—Bix Ox Herd Poland-China Pigs and 
Bred Sows at Bargain Prices These pigs are by 
Superba’s Ox, which js a 1,000-pounder and is 
sire Grand Champion at the World’s Fair and 
another large Western bred male. 


Please write us for prices before you buy. 


E. W. JONES, Woodlawn, Va. 
‘ 7 
























Bred Gilts, Sows, Boars and Fall 
Pigs, famous for 1,000-Ib weights, 
backed by a positive guarantee to 
please or your money back, Our 
friends made them famous. You 
will win if the last word is from 
Box 7, ALTON, ILLINOIS. 


" POLAND 
CHINAS 


Spotted Poland-Chinas 


“The kind your daddies raised.’ 3ig boned, long 
bodied, lusty hogs that raise litters instead of twins. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


W. WARREN MORTON, RUSSELLVILLE, KY. 


Poland-China 


ALL REGISTERED—THE BIG TYPB 
T. E. BROWN, Breeder, 
MURFREESBORO, TENNESSEE. 


BERKSHIRES AND TAMWORTHS 


eee 














Hogs 





Hogs 

















DOWN. 
AND THE PIG IS YOUR'N 
BERKSHIRE &TAMWORTH 
PIGS. 


SOLD ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN. 
EVERY PIG HAS A PEDIGREE. 
AND ENTITLED TO REGISTRATION. 


WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS 


OCCONEECHEE FARM 
DURHAM. N.C. 








When writing to advertisers, say: “‘! am writing you 
es an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which 
guarantees the reliability of al” advertising it carries.’’ 


Originators of 


P. H. HANES’ WEST END DAIRY HERD 








OF 


Pure Bred Holstein-Friesian Cattle 


Combines the best blood of the Holstein-Friesian Strains, 
two World Record Cows, Seven Daughters from the 
World Record Cows. The largest cattle, the best cattle, 
excelling in beef, milk and butter fat production. 


DE KOL 





BONESS RAG APPLE, No. 151130 
43 Calves, 5 Males and 38 Females. 


This herd carries the blood of Pontiac Korndyke, 
Rag Apple Korndyke, Hengerveld De Kol, Lord 


Netherland De Kol and Homestead Girl 


De 


Kol, Sarcastic Lad, the greatest sires of the breed. 


A Few Choice Individuals of All Ages For Sale 


Address All Correspondence 


P. H. HANES, 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 








L. C. FOUST, Prop., 


| __ THE GLENWOOD HERD BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS — 


JEFFERSON CITY, TENN. 





The oldest established Big Type Herd in 
the South. The Herd that bred the Link 
Luken@ Herd Boar, “The Greatest Pig 
Produced in 1918,” Spotted Buster. The 
Herd that holds the highest selling rec- 
ord on Spring Pigs at Public Auction. 
The Herd that produced the Grand 
Champion Sow of the South. 





re. 








We offer now Fall Pigs, either sex; 


farrow. 


L. C. FOUST, 


Boar Pigs, large enough for service; 
Summer Gilts; and a great line-up of Bred Sows, bred for early spring 


Our Prices and Offering Are Right. 
JEFFERSON CITY, TENN. 

















ANOTHER “BLACK” INTERNATIONAL! 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS won Grand Champion- 
ships over all breeds on SINGLE STEERS, 
STEER HERD, CARCASS and BOYS’ and 
GIRLS’ CALF, losing only Fat Carlot (first 
time since 1909). 


The interbreed Grand Championship standing of the world’s 
greatest show is now 11 out of 17 for 


for Steer Herd, 13 out of 17 for Fat Carlot, and 16 out of i7 for 


Carcass, in favor of the ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 
WRITE FOR “RESULTS OF INTERNATIONALS.” 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS: First in War, First in 
Peace, First in Reconstruction! 


AMERICAN ABERDEEN-ANGUS BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 817 P.F. Exchange Ave., 






Single Steer, 12 out of 15) 


oe eS. 


CHICAGO. 























—PRATT VILLE STOCK FARM= 











Arrange to Attend this Sale in Person. 


Will Offer at Public Auction, 
In Town of Prattville, Ala., 


Thursday, Jan. 16th, 1919 
50 Head-o. BRED cirrs"00 
From their famous Silko-Paulsen 

Model herd of Hampshires 


Catalog on Request. 


The Prattville Stock Farm, Prattville, Ala. 


C. E. THOMAS, President. 


CARL F. ADAMS, Sec.-Treas. 





at TAMWORTHS <a 
TAMWORTHS *" 42%, ,572ten canes 
LARGEST EXHIBITION HERD IN THE SOUTE. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 


Columbia, South Carolla. 








‘a 
FOR THE BEST 


Tamworth and Hampshire Swine 
WRITE OR VISIT 


REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 














COMPANY, 
(Successor to Westview Stock Farm) 
Winston-Salem, Route 1, N.C. 
a 
_GUERNSEYS — 


—eeeeeen 


GET GUERNSEYS 


The 74 Guernsey records in Virginia, made under Site 
supervision, average 1,162 gallons milk and 476 Ibs. 
butter fat, enough to make 560 Ibs. butter. This is 3 
times the average production of all dairy cows in the 
United States, and 30 Ibs. more butter than the aver- 
age of all Guernsey records. The Guernsey thrives in 
the South. Ask for ‘“‘The Story of the Guernsey.’’ 
THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB, 
Box D, Peterboro, N. H. 


HOLSTEINS 


PRA ARAL AA oo 














$17,500 Per 


Year in Prizes 





for officially authenticated butter fat records is 
offered by the Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America for the purpose of furnishing reiiable data 
as to the merits of the HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
breed as butter producers. This method has dem- 
onstrated the unequalled ability of the breed 
These cows hold all A. R. O. records for amount 
f butter 


If interested in 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Send for our booklets—they con- 
tain much valuable information. 


HOLSTEIN - FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF 























AMERICA, Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 

MAPLE LAWN HOLSTEINS—% Holstein heifer calves 

| at $20 and $25 each; express paid in lots of 5. With 
10 high grade heifer calvés I will give a regfstered 
bull free. A beautiful registered grandson of Rag Apple 
Korndyke 8th, and two high-grade heifers for $75. 
40 registered bull ‘calves, all ages. 20 registered heif- 
ers, 2 months to 1 year, at lowest possible prices. Reg- 
istered cows, grade cows, and heifers Everything in 
Holsteins. I sell Holsteins and satisfac ‘tion, safe de- 
livery guaranteed. Liberty Bonds acc apte d in payment 
at face value. Write for description. The best in 0.1. 
C. swine, APLE LAWN FARM 


all ages. M 
» SF. 


C. W. Ellis Cortland, N. Y. 












Registered Holsteins 


All ages and sexes. Young service bulls of rare 
merit. Duroc giltg and boars, Pal’s Success breed- 
ing. Prices reasonable. Dependable warranty. 


KENTUCKY HOLSTEIN FARM, Bardstown, Ky. 
, ae 








HOLSTEIN CALVES—I0 HEIFERS and 2 BULLS— 
15-16ths pure, 5 weeks old, $25 each, crated for ship- 


ment aaa 
EDGEWOOD FARMS WHITEWATER, WIS. 
_SHORTHORNS_ 


 SHORTHORNS — SHORTHORNS 


AN ACCREDITED HERD UNDER 
GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION 
Headed by 


Thaxton’s White Star No. 426149 


Grand Chemetes Southeastern Fair, 
Atlanta, Ga., 1918 

Over 100 Breeding Cows selected from the herds of 

the best breeders in the United States and Canada. 


“A Shorthorn Ball will give size 
and add to milk production.” 


COWS, YOUNG BULLS AND HEIFERS for Sale. 
Come and see us or write your wants. 


GEO. T. STALLINGS, 
| MaGom, Geneptoss 





An 

















ANGUS AND ANGORAS 


een 


A NU MBER “OF 


REGISTERED ANGUS 
CHOICE BULLS. 
ANGORA GOATS A NUMBER OF CHOICE 
YOUNG BUCKS. 
Landmark Farms, A. P. Gaines, Prop., Graysville, Ga. 


HORSES AND JACKS 


RRA nnn nnn nee 





SCENTUCEY MAMMOTH JACKS 

Direct From Kentucky’s Greateng 
Jack Breeding Farm 

Every Animal guaranteed. Buy in 

time for fad] season and be ready 

when opring opens. Write today 

for our prices. We can save you 


KENTUCKY JACK FARM, 
Established 1884, 
Joe E. Wright, Owner, 
Junetion City, Kentucky. 








—Kentucky Jacks and Horses— 


Kentucky Mammoth Jacks; easy riding 
ten teams of Percheron Mares, bred; 
We take 


Big bone, 
Saddle Horses; 
seven big teams of 3 and 4- -year-old Mules. 
Liberty Bonds and W. 8. 8. 


THE COOK FARMS, LEXINGTON, KY. 





Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a opecial club On any papers you may 
wish. 








TAMWORTHS: AND HAMPSHIRES- 
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The American Poland-China Record Association 


PRESENT 


Three Great Breed Promotion Sales 


A TOTAL OF 


| 150 SELECT POLAND-CHINA RECORD 150 


HOGS Purchased Outright by American Poland-China Record. 
Hogs Personally Selected by Secretary and Field Secretary. 






























Bb 





Bishopville, S. C. | 1% , [ | —OBJECT— 
Jan. 6th. —_— 7 } shit | Breed Promotion 


Orangeburg, S. C. —Not Sales 
Jan. 9th. Profits 


Washington, Ga. All Hogs Serum 
Jan. 11th. - Treated 


— R ized th 
POLAND-CHINAS World Over 
The Great 


7 the Farmer’s 
American Breed 



















Hog 

















“Grand Champion Pen Poland-Chinas, 1918 International.” 


Choicest Selections from Famous Corn Belt Herds Brought Right to Your Door 
BISHOPVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA, SALE  QRANGEBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA, SALE | — WASHINGTON, GEORGIA, SALE — 








Monday, January 6th, 1919. Thursday, January 9th, 1919. Saturday, January 11th, 1919. 
Choice Bred Sows and Gilts Choice Bred Sows and Gilts Choice Bred Sows and Gilts 
50— Serviceable Young Boars, —50 50— Serviceable Young Boars —50 50— Serviceable Young Boars —50 
Rest Summer and Fall Pigs Summer and Fall Pigs. Summer and Fall Pigs. 





a ere wee selected — one of Illinois’ This sale will include selections from Iowa [Every farmer in Georgia should attend this 
best herds. very animal fit to go into the herds that have world-wide reputations, and . . : ¢ 

oe . : “3s : sale. The offering is made up from the tops of 
best herds in America and do good. An ex- will represent absolutely the kind of stuff that —_ ee E i 
ceptional opportunity for Southern Breeders will bring the South up to the station where 
and Farmers. she belongs. 


Remember-We Don’t Expect Profits-These Sales are made up of the kind You should grow 


The American Poland-China Record is one of the largest pure-bred 
associations in the world and its officers believe that the South is 
destined to be the HOG PRODUCING SECTION OF AMERICA. 
THEY ARE BRINGING THE RIGHT KIND TO YOU—GET IN LINE 







two of lIowa’s greatest herds. Remember, 
there is absolutely no speculation. 








The Poland-China is undoutedly the most popular hog in America 
today, due to the fact that they ARE THE HEAVIEST BONED AND 
LARGEST. THEY EFFECT GREATEST IMPROVEMENT ON 
SOUTHERN STOCK AND PRODUCE THE KIND OF PORK THE 







BUTCHER WANTS, RIGHT NOW. 
° 
All Hogs Serum Treated and Approved by Extension Departments of Your State 
The South has proven that she can produce hogs cheaper than ANY REMEMBER—These sales were not gotten up just to see how much 
OTHER SECTION of the country. What it has needed was the Hogs, MONEY could be MADE. They have been carefully selected from 






the BEST HERDS in the STATES NAMED—NOT FROM A STAND- 








and these sales are being put on with the idea of BRINGING YOU K ; a oe AL ‘ 2 A STAD 
THE RIGHT KIND—BREED PROMOTION SALES THAT ARE POINT OF PRICE~BUT USEFULNESS AND REPRESENTS A 

as * serter 2 ‘ REAL CONTRIBUTION TO SOUTHERN SWINE HUSBANDRY. 
BACKED BY THE HEADS OF THIS GREAT ASSOCIATION YOU CANNOT AFFORD NOT TO ATTEND AT LEAST ONE OF 
THEMSELVES. COULD WE DO MORE? THESE GREAT SALES. 








For Catalogue and full information on For Catalogue and full information on 
CAROLINA SALES, Write WASHINGTON, GA., SALE, Write 


V. W. LEWIS, ' T. P. WOOTEN, 
CLEMSON COLLEGE, S. C. TIGNALL, GEORGIA 


SPECIAL—If ydu cannot attend, send your mail bids to either MR. W. M. McFADDEN, Secretary, American Poland-China Record; 
R. C. ASHBY, Field Secretary; or IRA COTTINGHAM, General Delivery, Bishopville, S. C., not later than January 4; General Delivery Orange- 
burg, S. C., not later than January 7th; or Washington, Ga., not laterthan January 9th; or wire bids on date of sales. 

















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 











GEORGIA’S GREATEST DUROC SALES 


WATT & TUCK WALTER L WIGHT PEACOCK & HODGE ARLES PLANTATION 
Thomasville, Ga. . Cairo, Georgia Cochran, Georgia Americus, Ga. 
JANUARY 7th JANUARY 8th JANUARY 6th JANUARY 10th 


THIS IS THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER PRESENTED TO GEORGIA FARMERS—DON’T MISS IT 





aE YOU ARE INTERESTED, IN BETTER Cairo, Ga., Jan. 8, 1918 
DUROC-JERSEYS WALTER L. WIGHT BRED SOW SALE 


You Cannot Afford to Miss Our BRED SOW 
SALE 40 Head ‘ino curs --40 Head 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 7th, at Mated to Rexall 202415 and 


Thomasville, Georgia Imperial Star 


THE TWO PREMIER SIRES 


Many of the sows in the offering stood well up 
50 Head---All Tops---Head 50 in the money at the great Atlanta Show. 


They are bred right, grown right, and absolutely 


This offering will consist of some of the best founda- 

tion stock to be found anywhere. You cannot go guaranteed. 

wrong in buying this kind, as they are the kind that We will also sell 10 YOUNG BOARS, every 

have made money for us. single one of which isa Herd Boar Prospect and 
Get a Catalogue today and get ready to attend. fit to go in any herd in the south and do good. 

Watch this space next week for detailed information You can’t go wrong in buying this kind. Help 

about the breeding, etc. Better have your catalogue yourself and your country by buying at this sale. 


when the next ad comes out. 


Remember We Open the Great Georgia Circuit Get our catalog today and remember 


We sell on WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 8th, 1919 


WATT & TUCK WALTER L. WIGHT 


Thomasville, Georgia CAIRO, st GEORGIA 





Auetion Sale of Duroes! Arles Plantation Auction Sale 


OF 





Sell 44 Head of Bred Sows and Gilts at Suge sereny nisi 


COCHRAN, GEORGIA Sows 


Orion Cherry King and Taxpayer Breeding 


| Thursday, Jan. 9, 1919 =—BRED TO—— 


Arles Orion Cherry King No. 101615 


The top from their herd of over 500 : “and Jack’s Orion King No. 102699 
Sired by Walt’s Top Col., Sensation ams . 
Select, Imperator’s Professor and other Sale P avilion, Arles P lantation 


cab AMERICUS, GA. 


20 Head Bred to Orion Cherry King, Jr. s 
sate WORLD'S CHAMPION) Friday, January 10th, 1919 


e 
12 to Sensation Select SALE BEGINS AT 1 P.M. LUNCHEON AT NOON. 
F Jitney Service from Windsor Hotel, Americus, Ga. 

We are offering Two Hundred Orion Cherry King Spring Gilts, 

{2 to Imperator’s Professor — ens Sn ee 

Write for Catalog H. L. Ieleheart GEO. R- HOOKS, Progressive Farmer 
“4 AUCTIONEERS {5 & °°" oR. J. EVANS, Sec’y. Amer. Duroc Asso. 
FAIRVIEW FARM, HIGHWAY FARM, ee W. J. PENRY, Ficldman, Duroc Bulletin 
Cochran, Ga. Elko, Ga. ALL MAIL BIDS IN CARE OF ANY OF ABOVE PARTIES 
Beginning 10 am. we will auction Fifty High-grade 15-16ths 
You cannot afford to miss owning a litter by Holstein Cows, bred to a pedigreed bull. These are all tried milk 
Orion Cherry King, Jr., the greatest boar of cows with second and third calves. Come early and get your 
the Duroc Breed. choice. 








SPECIAL Uncle Sam says we must raise more pork and fats this coming year than ever before, and the way to do this is to build your herd 

up with the right kind of fofndation stock. I know all of these breeders, have seen their stuff and know that they will treat you 
right, and I want you to attend their sales. If you can’t come get catalogue and send me your mail bids—I will buy for you just as carefully as for myself. These 
men all say any purchase I make for any of our réaders is guaranteed to be just as represented or they will make them good. Get your catalogue today and if 
you can’t come send vour mail bid to me in care of these breeders. I will get them on sale day. 


_ GEO. R. HOOKS, Livestock Representative. 
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| AMERICA’S GREATEST 
Duroc-.Jersey Sales 


WILL BE HELD AT 


Brinkley, Ark. Charleston, Miss. Columbia, Miss. Fernwood, Miss. 
Jan. 13, 1919 Jan. 14,1919 Jan. 15,1919 Jan. 16, 1919 


Since Southerners have really gone into the Hog Business it is only fair to them that they have THE 
VERY BEST THE WORLD AFFORDS and the firms mentioned herein have spared neither time nor 
money in securing the very best HERD BOARS and BROOL SOWS that the breed affords. We 
have not only BOUGHT THE WINNERS OF THE HIGHEST HONORS, but we have proved THAT 
LIKE PRODUCES LIKE and have taken the offspring from these into THE BIGGEST SHOWS and 
PROVED that the SOUTH is unexcelled when it comes to producing the RIGHT KIND. 


Don’t Waste Your Money on Inferior Stock—Get the Best. 


There is just as much difference in blood lines as there are in breeds. The Blood Lines represented in 

















me Metsed ta Rede Wee items, these sales show what CONSTRUCTIVE BREEDING will do. 
THE BATTERY OF GREAT HERD BOARS REPRESENTED— FOUR BETTER BOARS CANNOT BE FOUND: ANYWHERE 
CHERRY BOB SCISSORS ORION CHERRY KING 22d ' JOE ORION II 
A larger hog than his illustri- Words ‘tannot describe this When Mr. White paid the One of his daughters produced 
s brott Orion Cherry Ki reat boar. Come and see him highest price on record for s a $3,685 litter. He will do the 
ous brother, Urion Cherry King. & ae ? sow, you know what he’s got 7 , 
His whole history next week. for yourself—you’ll see why. here. same for you. . 





JANUARY, 13—Sale at Brinkley, Ark., Eastern Arkansas Demonstration Farm, Blackton, 
Ark., and Galloway & Gow, Little Rock, Ark. 


JANUARY 14—Pine Crest Farm, Charleston, Mississippi. 
JANUARY 15—wWhite’s Duroc Farm, Columbia, Mississippi. 


JANUARY 16—The Enochs Farms, Fernwood, Mississippi. 


DON’T WORRY ABOUT GETTING FROM ONE SALE TO THE OTHER—YOU JUST BE AT 
BRINKLEY, ARK., ON JANUARY 13th AND GET IN THE SPECIAL PULLMAN THAT WILL 














steppe: 2 ; “SCISSORS” 
MAKE THE WHOLE CIRCUIT. The Best Known Boar in the World. 


GET YOUR CATALOGUES TODAY—WRITING TO EACH OF THE ABOVE ADDRESSES—BE SURE TO ATTEND 


SPECIAL—In taking the matter of advertising up with these breeders they all told me to go ahead and arrange an ad that I thought would 
let every man in the South who is interested in BETTER HOGS have the right kind of an opportunity to get in touch with them. The men 
selling these hogs will not see the ad until after you have seen it, and: I am going o ask every: man who owns a DUROC or wants to own a 
DUROC to write to each of these men and get their catalogues, or if you prefer,.write me here at Birmingham and I will send you all four of 
them, as they have made arrangements with me for doing this. 

I know the animals that will be sold, not from what others have told me, but IHAVE SEEN THEM MYSELF and KNOW that from a2 stand- 
point of QUALITY NOTHING ANYTHING NEAR THEIR: EQUAL WILL BE SOLD IN 1919, and I HAVE MY DOUBTS IF ANYTHING 
BETTER WILL EVER BE SOLD. 

Every man who is interested in DUROCS should attend these sales and if possible take home with him at least one of these animals, as they 
will do more to put you IN THE HOG BUSINESS THAN ANYTHING YOU HAVE EVER DONE. 





IF YOU CAN’T COME send me your mail bid, and I will be glad to buy for you, just as carefully as 
if I was spending my own money. We are going to have to do some scrapping to keep hese hogs in 
the South, but Southerners have never failed to do-_the right thing. Corn Belt farmers are coming 
after them, but I SAY KEEP THEM DOWN HERE—WE NEED THEM. 


WATCH FOR BIG AD NEXT 
WEEK— | 
IT TELLS THE STORY. | Lob 


Livestock Representative, The Progressive Farmer. 


Get That Catalogue Today—You Need All Four. 
’ AUCTIONEERS: IGLEHEART and HENGST, with HOOKS Helping 


a Joe PINE CREST FARM, 


or Galloway & Gow, Charleston, Miss. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


WHITE’S DUROC FARM’ THE ENOCHS FARMS - 


Columbia, Miss. Fernwood, Miss. 














JOE ORION 11 
ira Jackson “came South’’ for One of His Get. 
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HELPS FOR OUR MOUNTAIN 
FARMERS 


United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Issues a Bulletin Which Pro- 
gressive Farmer Readers in Moun- 
tain Sections Shouid Send For 

on 500,000 


HREE wmillion five 
thousand people live 
hill farms in West Virginia, 


Kentucky, Tennessee, and the west- 
ern portions of Virginia and North 
Carolina. Most of the farms are 
from ten to thirty-five miles from the 
railroad; rough mountain roads which 
are impassable during the worst sea- 
son of winter are the only outlets 
which connect these hill farmers 
with towns and markets. 


hundred 


It is the desire of the United States 
Department of Agriculture to render 
every possible assistance to these 
mountain farmers in order that their 
farming operations may be conducted 
more profitably. With this end in 
mind, the Federal specialists recom- 
mend that the farmers of the South- 
ern mountains should grow three or 
more crops in rotation, including 
clover, in order that the individual 
farmer may be able to produce larger 
crops and make more money, and 
keep the majority of the crop land 
under cultivation all the time. Furth- 
ermore, they suggest®*that more cat- 
tle, hogs, and sheep should be main- 
tained, as such livestock will not only 
increase the cash income, but also 
will help materially in improving fer- 
tility conditions which, in the long 
run, will make for the production of 


rotation of 
id corn i 
ese South- 
mountain tarms, 
Sell Animal Products 
[’ IS urged that each far 
a system Of management 
allow 
grain and roughage into such concen- 
trated marketable produce as cheese, 
butter, bacon, hams, and sausage, as 
the comparatively high value of these 
commodities per pound makes it pos- 
sible to transport them long distances 
over rough roads at a profit to the 
producer. Recommendation is made 
that all the mountain communities 
which are not readily accessible to 
markets should organize and operate 
codperative cheese factories, where- 
ever possible. The cost of equipping 
one of ‘these small factories rarely 
exceeds $1,000, which means an out- 
lay on the part of twenty farmers of 
only, $50 apiece. The whey, a by- 
product of the cheese making, is a 
valuable feed for hogs. 
“Resting” Land Unprofitable 
HE common practice of letting the 
land lie idle for a few years to 
“rest” after it has produced a crop of 
corn is not necessary. Under the us- 
ual system of farming in the hill 
country even the rica coves on moun- 
tain sides are seriously depleted in 
fertility after three or four years. Ro- 
tation of crops keeps up fertility as 
well if not better than letting it “rest” 
and grow up to weeds. At the same 
time this practice brings a farmer 
more money, since it keeps the land 
busy all the time. 


mer practice 
which will 


him to convert his surplus 





begun 
tillable 


, which 


\ practical rotation can be 
by cre one-fourth of the 
area in the spring to soy beans 
may be har 


nt! } sofiatie’ 
gquentiy the bean stubble 


ypping 
vested for hay. Subse- 
can be har- 
repared for a crop of 


should be 


rowea and | 
winter 
sewed on the rye land during the late 
early that the 
field may remain in clover for two 
years, At the end of this period it 
should be taken and cropped. to corn 
and then the rotation should be re- 
peated. Managed in this way the 
average farm can carry two to three 
cows, five to six young cattle, and a 
sow with five or six pigs. Several 
sheep may also be kept as well as a 
team of horses. Small patches of al- 
falfa or sweet clover may also be 
grown whenever possible for hog 
pasture. 


Send for This Bulletin 


NDER thgés new system of manage- 

ment, without an increase in the 
tillage area or a change in the market 
facilities, the average farm income 
could-be increased from the existent 
standard of approximately $100 to a 
new point of approximately $650, 
which would afford better living con- 
ditions. In many cases the owner 
could continue seasonal work in lum- 
bering, hauling, or in the coal mines, 
while others in the family could per- 
form most of the necessary farm 
work. The proposed system need not 
interfere to any extent with the home 
industries already established, such 
as spinning, weaving, and the mak- 
ing of baskets and furniture, and does 


rye. Che clover 


winter or spring, so 


ee an 
a ne 
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PORTABLE HEAT 


Downstairs, upstairs— wherever, whenever needed —the 
Perfection Heater gives generous glowing warmth—makes 
bedroom, bathroom, living room or den warm and cozy in 


a few minutes. 


Inexpensive to buy and use—easy to clean 


and fill—smokeless. odorless—used in 8,000,000 homes, 
Aladdin Security Oil gives best results. 
Ask to see the Perfection at your dealer’s. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Washington, D. C. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 


(New Jersey) 
Baltimore, Md. 


Charlotte, N. C, 
Charleston, W, Va. 
Charleston, S. C, 


PERFECTION 


OIL HEATERS , 


®_ Look for the 
Triangle Trade Mark 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
necessitate any increase in the 
unt of work stock kept. 


of practical ilue to 
is now 


905, 


tne Southern mountain tarmer 


l Bulletin 


available in Farmers’ 
“Ways of Southern Moun- 
Farms Productive.” Ev- 
ery farmer in the mountain country 
should write the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture for a free 
copy of this publication and as far as 
possible institute such tillage, crop- 
ping, and marketing programs as are 
suggested. 


\fa] 
Nia KIN 


More 


tain 





Peanut Growers Should Codperate 


i loses peanut crop, of all our leading 

crops, affords the greatest oppor- 
tunity for codperative handling,” says 
Prof. T. E. Browne in a letter to The 
Progressive Farmer. “The reason is 
that the change from farmers’ stock 
to the product used by the consumer 
entails so little expense and expert 
knowledge, and the crop of Virginia 
peanuts is produced in such a re- 
stricted area. 


“If the farmers of any section of 
France or Denmark should be guilty 
of such a breach of good business 
judgment as the peanut farmers are 
in allowing a small group of men to 
control the product of their labor and 
convert it into the finished product, 
when the process is simple as in the 
case of peanuts, the farmers of the 
nation would probably ostracise them. 
Their slogan is, ‘market nothing in un- 
finished condition which we can finish 
ourselves.’ They know that with each 
step in the process of changing mate- 
rials from the raw to the finished pro- 
duct, the profits to the operator in- 
crease in rapid progression, and the 
French farmer feels that he is en- 
titled to a larger part of the profit. 
In this country practically all the 
profit goes to the men who handle the 
farm produce after it leaves the hands 
of the producer.” 


| A THOUGHT ON THRIFT 











Buy From One-price Merchants 
Only 


THE people in and 
town should encourage and de- 
mand that the merchants have the 
one-price system. It is the only fair 
way to do business. If an article can 
be sold for a quarter, why should it 
be priced 35 cents. If it can be sold 
for $1 why should the merchant ask 
$1.25 or $1.50 for it? Why should a 
merchant have an asking price and a 
taking price? Why should he have a 
marked _price and a selling price? 
The one-price system would be better 
for the merchant. He would have less 
bother and could sell goods much 
faster with the one-price system than 
if there had to be a lot of time lost 
haggling over the prices of goods. 
The one-price system would be much 
better for the customer, as he would 
then get his goods as low as others 
without having to fight his way for 
better prices. Besides the man who 
buys by the one-price system buys 
with confidence that he is getting his 
goods at the right prices. The big 
merchants in the cities, the men who 
have made great success merclhandis- 
ing have been men who worked by 
the one-price system. 


around every 


How foolish it is for an ignorant 
man to go into a store and think he 
will outdo the merchant and succeed 
in beating down prices, by jewing the 
merchant who is selling the goods. 
This is trying to beat a man at his 
own game, which is seldom done. The 
jewing system is built upon ignorance. 
It will be observed that the most ig- 
norant people are they who do most 
jewing. What we need is reliable 
goods at just prices and let the prices 
be the same to all buyers. The cash 
system coupled with the, oné-price 
system would be of more importance 
than most people think. Let us try 
them.—Smithfield Herald. 
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He might be your ¢»,onel some day.’’—Jewell 
(Kan.) Republican. 
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OUR SUBSCRIPTION 
MANAGER SAYS— 











Address Letters to ‘“ The Young People’s Department”. The Progressive Farmer 


OUR YOUNG PEOPLE | 





MERRY and 
Prosperous wish 
for each and every one of our “PF Hustlers.” 
JAMES L. MOGFORD, 
ription Manager. 


Happy 
sincere 


Christmas and a 


» 


few Year, is my 


Subs 


—— 


Your Receipt 
HE address label on your paper also carries 
the date to which time your subscription 
is paid. 


When you send us a remittance, watch 
the label on your paper and the changed 
date is your receipt. 

At this busy season of the year ft takes 
us from two to three weeks, in some Cases, 
to make this change. [f, however, your 
label does not shew an advanced date within 
three weeks after you send remittance, please 
let us know. When your label shows your 
correct change of date you may know that 
your remittance has been received and pro- 
Pperly credited, 


Soldiers Wanted 


Wren a soldier comes home all the neigh- 
bors expect him to visit them and tell 
“Over 





them of his wonderful 
there.” 


experiences 


Of course, you are going to do this and 
you might just as well make the visit prof- 
itable, 

One of our worker's soldier brother came 
home and went around with him to help him 
get up his club and they got forty orders in 
two days, 

This shows everybody wants to do some- 
thing for the soldiers and are happy to give 
them a subscription order. 

The minute your, soldier brother comes 
home have him- write me for full particulars. 
He should take advantage of this opportun- 
ity to make one or two hundred dollars right 
quick before he starts in on any regular 
work, 





Our Serial Story 


| fo LAST week's issue we started in 

story form “David Harum," one of 
greatest stories ever written. Carry 
week's paper with you and talk up this 
story as well as our program for 1919, and 
you will be surprised at the number of or- 
ders you will receive. This is the time to 
fiinsh up your club and to work up new clubs 
in a hurry. 


serial 
the 
last 





Attention, Teachers 


A SCHOOL room without a 
great President Woodrow Wilson reflects 
discredit on the teacher. If you haven't one 
of President Wilson's pictures you can earn 
a splendid one, printed in four colors, by 
securing a club of just three subscriptions 
for The Progressive Farmer. 
your pupils to have a picture 
Wilson hanging 


Addresses Needed 


HE following have sent us letters without 
and post office address being given: 

R, P. Smith, 

Hugh Jennings. 


picture of our 


You owe it to 
of Woodrow 


in your school. 








December and January Renewals 


ANY thousand Progressive Farmer sub- 

scriptions will expire during January and 
February. A great many of these are right 
in your neighborhood and will be glad to re- 
new through you, if you go after them. Do 
not wait; get their renewal before they hava 
time to send it in direct, or the other fellow 
gets it ahead of you. 





R. Facts Says— 


T HERE would be 
fewer fools if half 
the thought were ex- 
pended on filling the 
mind that there is in 
filling the stomach. 











AN EYE ON THE FUTURE 


“Better be polite to every boy you meet, 
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MAKE SOME NEW YEAR’S 
RESOLUTIONS 


[™s not a good idea te pender and worry 
about mistakes that have 





Make some New Year’s resolutions! 











Hardeman County “Over the Top” 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

A FEW weeks ago the United War Work 

Campaign was first started in Hardeman 
County. The schools were assigned $500 to 
raise. In response to this they went “over 
the top” from 
only 15 schools. This indeed shows that 
“Eyery girl is pulling for victory” and “Ev- 
ery boy is backing up a soldier." Each one 
will be able to the soldiers with a 
smile, and tell them they have also helped 
to win the great war. 


meet 


Under the supervision of Prof. M. lL. Har- 
din, Chairman of the “Earn ani Give Divis- 
ion,’’ the pupils were divided into teams of 
10. Each team had a captain and a lieuten 


ant. The pupils were very enthusiastic, each 
team trying to beat another. The result was 
almost every one a 100 per cent team. The 
subscriptions ranged from $1 to $10. $ 
Of the total amount Bolivar High School 
(which I attend) gave $314.36. Each High 
School pupil paid from $5 to $10. To each 
one paying $5 will be given a certificate, 


showing they are a “Victory Girl’ or “Vic- 
tory Boy.’ Also a door card and a button. 
To each one paying $1 an-enrollment button 
was given. The spirit with which the chil- 
dren worked to make the money was very 
admirable. Among the methods of earning 
cleaning yards, picking cotton, running 
errands, etc. 


were: 


To every call Hardeman County has lib- 
erally respondedi—has gone “over the top” 
in each Liberty Loan, the Red Cross and to 
everything that has helped win the war. 

ANNIE LEE SHEARIN (Age 17). 


Bolivar, Tenn. 


How I Made an Acre of Corn 





(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

AST year I was in the corn club work, and 

while I did not make a very great success, 
I did not get discouraged. I[ decided I would 
continue in the club this year and try to 
make a larger crop. 

On April 26 T plowed my acre eight inches 
deep. On this land last year was 
wheat aud peas, and last winter I planted a 
winter crop of rye on the land. 

I tried to put it before 
planting, and plowed with a two-horse plow. 
Then [ put on nine loads of barnyard manure 
300 pounds of 16 per cent acid 
and disked this in good with four 

I then dragged with an iron tooth 


grown 


in good condition 


and phos- 
phate, 
horses. 
drag. 

May 14 my acre of corn was planted. I 
Planted the Boone County variety, in rows 
four feet apart and twenty inches apart in 
the drills. 

I cultivated my corn often so as to retain 
the moisture and to keep the land soft. On 
June 28 I again put on fertilizer, this time T 
put on 400 pounds of 2-8-2. On July 25 I’ 
laid by my corn with the plow. 

It was cut September 5 and I began shuck- 
ing it October 18. Owing to the drouth I 
made only 41% bushels of corn and 4,000 
pounds of hay. The market value of my 
crop was $103. The expenses being $49.40, 
leaves a net profit of $53.60. I expect to use 
a part of this money in buying my clothes, 
and with the remainder I'll buy W. S. S, 

JULIUS H. HORTON. 

Baskerville, Va. 


Likes to Hear Civil War Stories 


AM a little girl ten years old and I live in 
a small town of about 1,000 people. My 
Papa has a 100-acre farm. 





My grandma was eighteen years old when 





out if 


Grandma and grandpa were mai’ 


ried after the war. She wove her wedding 
dress of black and white checks and her 
hoes cost thirty-five dollars, 

i have a big brother in the Army and an- 


other in Cairo, Egypt. i am trying to do my 
bit in helping the Sammies beat the Hun, I 
have a War Savings Stamp and belong to 
the War Savings Band and the Red 

The day of the Huns’ surrender I could 
hardly believe it true. My brother Kenneth 
got grandma's old dinner born and went 
through the tewn biowing it. 

EDITH NAPIER. 


Cross. 


Pilot Mountain, N. C. 


Making Money Trapping 

{ AM trapping for pastime. I have caught 

one skunk, two "possums, two muskrats, six 
squirrels and one rabbit. I have skinned 
them all. I have shipped the skins and re- 
ceived more than I expected. I have made 
an order for a smoker. When it arrives I 
and a neighbor boy will smoke dens and hol- 
lows out with it, as there are many around 
here. I hope to catch many more. 

WILLIE MERNITZ. 





Bellville, Texag 


A Young Cotton Raiser 

M* FATHER died when I was just seven. 

{ have a little brother seven years old 
and a little sister nearly four. I have been 
reading the letters that come out in The 
Progressive Farmer that the boys and girls 
write, and have wanted to write myself for 
a long time. 





I have picked about six hundred and thirty 
pounds of cotton this year for my uncle. 
He pays me a cent a pound for picking. I 
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think I will put part of my money in War 
Savings Stamps 
My little brether and I have a cotton patch 
f our own which will bring about $29.80, I 
put most of mine in War Sav- 
ALICE MAY CRAIG 
Waxhaw, N. C., Rt. # 


An Afternoon Outing 


SOME Northern hunters have a large cam; 

near our schoolhouse. They often give us 
presents and have helped furnish our 
school rooms with pictures and other things 
we need. 


think [I wiil 


ings Stamps, 





they 


bright afternoon they invited 
and us out to the camp for an 
hour’s fun. After we had enjoyed ourselves 
awhile we were given many nice things to. 
eat. We had cakes, candy, apples, oranges 
bananas and lemonade. 


One 
teachers 


our 


We thanked our friends for treating us so 
nicely and invited them to visit our school. 
ANNIE DELE. 
Jackson Creek, N. C. 


qui ee 421 


Y Papa gave me a pig the last of January. 

I took it away from fits mother at 3 weeks 
old weighing 12 pounds. The poor Hittle 
thing nearly died from over feeding while so 
young, and was sick nearly two months. A 

I fed it on skimmed milk and corn meal. 
At three months old my pig had gotten well! 
and began to grow, bat it still looked Tike 
a slim chance of ever making a hog. At five 
months old it weighed 140 pounds; at 6 
months 165 pounds; at 7 months 20: pounds; 
and at 8 months 250 pounds. 

Here I changed pastures, adding a little 
green corn to its feed, and at nine months 
old it weighed 345 pounds; and at 10 months 
421 pounds, I sold her at 20 cents per pound 
net, bringing me $75. 

A MISSISSIPPI FARMER GIRL 
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Buyers of 


is without doubt the_ most 


inspection by the buyer. 


this year than ever before. 


for our readers. 
know the blood lines they sell. 


on the purchases. 
the animal is bought. 


Here’s how to do it: 


choose), in so and so’s sale. 
as (so many dollars). 


No. 10. 


the limit—that’s why I ask this. 








& 





Special Notice to 


In a few days the 1919 selling season will open up in full blast. 
Many big auction sales are already being advertised, and every 
week The Progressive Farmer will have many ads of big breed- 
ers who will sell cattle and hogs at public auction. 


THE AUCTION METHOD 


satisfactory to 
buyer, inasmuch as each and every animal sold is there for 
The printed catalogue gives the terms 
and the guarantee and an entirely disinterested party DOES 
THE SELLING—YOU SET YOUR OWN PRICE. 

More hogs are going to be offered at auction in the South 
Better hogs are going to be sold 
than ever before, and every man who is contemplating starting 
a herd should attend every auction sale that he possibly can, 
But if you want to buy, and for any reason you cannot attend, 


I Will Be Glad to Buy for You 


I have bought thousands of dollars worth of cattle and hogs 
I visit all the big herds, know the men, and 
I do not charge our readers a 
single penny for this service, but in many cases save them not 
only the expenses of attending the sale, but save actual money 
No one knows for whom I am buying, until 
Therefore, if you are not able to attend 
the sales, write for the catalogues, and send me your mail bid. 


Mr. Hooks :—Please buy No. 10 (or whatever the number you 
You are permitted to bid as high 
If you do not get this number, my second 
choice is No. 12, for which you can bid the same amount; and 
my third choice is No. 42 on which you can bid $25 less than on 


If you get either of the three, the animal will be shipped 
C. O. D., if you do not care to send the money. 
money, send a blank check, preferably a blank cashier’s check, 
protected to the amount of your limit. I always try to buy below 


If you contemplate holding a sale—get in touch with me, as 
I can give you some valuable information. 


Ld dnl 


LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVE 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. OFFICE 


Livestock 


both seller and 


- 


If you send 
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For Service Over There | ; 


& 


spreader occupied the time of many wagon makers. But we 

stuck to the wagon and to the farmer trade. At first, our out- 
put was limited. Sections where roads and loads were severe took 
almost all our output. Arid regions, ruinous to ordinary wagons, 
bought the rest. Over rough mountain roads, through swamps, at 
logging camps, these wagons did duty daily. 

Thus the fame of the Thornhill spread, and the demand grew 
steadily greater. So we built what we believe to be the most modern 
wagon factory in the world—a plant in which costs are materially 
reduced because of quantity-production methods. 

We 


BY eres the past ten years the automobile, the manure and lime 


volunteered our resources and built what we were best equipped toe 
make—the all-important escort wagons, for our afmies in France.’ 
Every spoke of our wheels was fashioned, every rivet driven, with theft 
prayer that it would defy the hardest use our soldiers could subject}! 
it to. Our inspectors scrutinized every part to see. that it was flaw-| 
less. We are proud that Thornhills will go upon the record-making | 
marches of history. i 

So, if you could not get a Thornhill last year, it was because the} 
Thornhill was doing service “over there”—because we were supplying} 
the one customer most important to us all. This year we hope to sup- 
ply the farm demand and fill the orders of the thousands who so patri- 
otically “made their old wagons do.” 


Then the war came, with its demands for men and materials. 


Tough Highland Hickory 


To some, the unique features of Thornhill wagons 
are an old, old story. But perhaps they’re new to you. 
Our plant is located in the very shadow of mighty 
forests of mountain hickory. Few makers have ever 
seen such timber. The ground is hard—the climate 
severe. The wood has to fight for life. So it grows 
sturdy and strong—close-grained and tough—well- 
nigh unbreakable. It has nearly twice the strength of 
hickory that grows in softer ground, which is usually 
brittle—brash. The white oak, growing under simi- 
lar conditions, develops a similar toughness. 

These woods are hauled into our yards on wagons. 
This means an enormous saving in freight. 

The oak and hickory are dried outdoors under shel- 
ter. We keep it there from three to five years—so 
piled that the air can circulate freely. The sap dries 
in it, cementing every part together like steel. 

We are close to the heart of the steel industry, and 
freight amounts to little. So we are able to employ 





malleable iron where ordinary iron is generally used 
and to heavily reinforce every part where strain or 
wear may come. 

Some say our location in the heart of the hardwood 
region is the reason why we can build such a wear- 
proof wagon. And this is partly true. For good, 
tough oak and hickory are things fio man can make. 


Labor-Saving Methods 


But much is due to our modern labor-saving plant. 
Materials start at one end of the plant and come out 
a finished wagon at the other. Each man does but a 
single task, and he does that task to perfection. 

Machines drive the spokes with unvarying accuracy. 
Each wheel has just the right dish. Other machines 
fit each skein to its axle, insuring the right pitch and 


tuck. 
A Clan of Master Builders 


But to the men are due many of our long-wearing, 
light-running features. Years ago we attracted to our 


THORNHILL WAGON COMPANY 
LYNCHBURG, 


“A Thornhill Wagon-is not the lowest priced, but the best, and, in the end, the cheapest.” 
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plant the masters of wagon building. In scores of 
different factories these men had learned their trade. 
They had noted the good points and the bad possessed 
by nearly every wagon. We asked these men for im- 
provements, and the men who made them received 
their just reward. 


They learned from one another. They strove to 
outdo each other. Together they worked out more 
improvements than had been made in the twenty years 
that went before. 


Improvements Others Lack 


Our booklet tells all about the special features built 
into Thornhill wagons. It shows the advantages of 
the malleable front houn plate that keeps gears in line 
for life—the full circle iron for easy turning—the 
reinforced bolsters and houns—the adjustable brake 
lever. Write for a copy and let us send you the name 
of a dealer near you who sells and guarantees the 
Thornhill. 
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